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An operating officer tried hard to increase the capacity of 
his division; he gradually perfected his organization and 


slowly increased its efficiency and ca- 
Have 


pacity. He was far from satisfied, for 
a Mark to he realized that there was still much to 
Shoot At! be desired, even though he was ahead 


of most of the other divisions. One 
day he had an inspiration. He had been at a rifle range 
and had become interested in a spirited competition. He 
went back to the office and drew up a schedule of records 
of achievements toward which his subordinates might strive. 
He made them fairly high, but not beyond attainment under 
favorable conditions. Then he quietly encouraged his men 
to try to break these records. Some of the men immediately 
got into the spirit of the game and made rapid progress. 
Others appeared to be indifferent, but sympathetic investi- 
gation showed that they were anxious to do better, but were 
in need of coaching and training in their duties. Others 
said: ‘‘What’s the use. We will never be noticed and will 
not get any credit.” A quiet and thorough educational cam- 
paign did much for the second class; a recognition of the 
good work of the leaders stirred up the indifferent and 
the laggards. Some men did not respond and gradually 
eliminated themselves from the organization. The division 
carried off all the honors for good records; the men were 
enthusiastic; the operating officer was promoted to greater 
responsibilities. This is a crude and simple tale, and yet 
it roughly marks the trail that will lead to success in any 
department. 


The Property Protection Section of the Railroad Admin- 
istration has formed the Chicago Railroad Police Commis- 
sion to protect from theft and destruc- 


Police Work tion property in the Chicago terminals 
on the Chicago belonging to the railroads or in their 
Terminals possession. The need for organiza- 


tion and effective work on the part of 
the police officers of the railways in Chicago is strikingly il- 
lustrated by some statistics which recently have been com- 
piled. They show that during the month of July the Chi- 
cago railway police made 648 arrests. Of these, 148 were 
for felonies and 474 for misdemeanors. The number of con- 
victions resulting was 443; and fines and costs were assessed 
amounting to $4,085.31. The stolen property recovered was 
valued at $12,000 and the total amount of property stolen 
from the railways in the Chicago district in the year 1917 
is estimated at $2,000,000. Since the Chicago Railroad 
Police Commission was organized it has broken up eight large 
gangs which were engaged in systematic robbery of railroad 
property. The situation disclosed is nothing less than ap- 
palling. The railroad police should receive the utmost co- 
operation from the courts in their efforts to break up the 
constant robbery of railroads and of railway patrons. Un- 
fortunately, they do not receive such co-operation in Chicago, 
for the courts there are so congested with business that there 
are great delays in trying persons arrested for crimes on rail- 
way premises and many of them escape. Some of these cases 
are tried in the Illinois state courts and some in the federal 
courts. It seems desirable as a means of clearing the ter- 
minals in Chicago of criminals that a federal judge should 
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be designated whose sole function it should be to try cases 


arising from crimes committed there. The number of cases 
arising at present would be sufficient to keep one judge busy, 
and if, later on, he ceased to be busy it would be merely be- 
cause the proceedings in his court had proved effective. 


“You cannot win a battle with listless soldiers, or Hessians. 
You cannot get maximum production with listless work- 
* men, or outsiders. Wages, hours of 
Tons labor, sanitation, and the rest of it, are 
of important, but they are only batting 
Enthusiasm ” and fielding averages. We must have 
enthusiasm and morale, tons of them.” 
Thus writes Henry F. Hollis, member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the United States Senate, in the 
July number of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. How can this ideal state be 
attained? By getting each man in the organization to realize 
that he is a real factor in the situation. Have him feel that 
his individual performance is being watched closely. Com- 
mend him for good work; educate and train him to do better 
if his performance is below par. Let him feel that you are 
interested in his success. Many railroad officers and in- 
dustrial managers are entirely too sparing of words of ap- 
proval or praise. We do not mean that. these should be 
distributed carelessly or that any attempt should be made to 
“jolly the men.” Rather should they be bestowed in the spirit 
that a French general distributes the croix de guerre—a dis- 
tinction that men will freely and cheerfully risk their lives 
to attain. The United States Railroad is a tremendously big 
machine. Much attention is being given to equipment, fa- 
cilities, methods and practices. What it needs even more 
than these things is “tons of enthusiasm.” We have sug- 
gested how it may be obtained; it is necessary, however, that 
it should begin at the top and work downward, thoroughly 
saturating the entire organization. There is no other way 
in which it can be developed. 


The sub-committee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
which has been investigating the airplane situation has made 
its report. While admitting that much 

How About the good work has been accomplished, it 
Standard Cars and stated that “it must nevertheless be ad- 

Locomotives? mitted that our airplane program has, 
up to the present, presented: many as- 
pects of failure.” After outlining the mistakes which have 
been made, it gave the following reasons as its opinion for 
the disappointing results: 

“That the airplane program was largely placed in the 
control of the great automobile and other manufacturers who 
were ignorant of its practical problems. 

“These manufacturers undertook the impossible task of 
creating a motor which could be adapted to all classes of 
flying craft. It is not too much to say that our airplane 
program has been largely subordinated to the Liberty Motor. 

“We failed at the beginning of the war to adopt the com- 
mon sense course of reproducing the most approved types of 
European machines in as great numbers as possible. This 
should have been carried on coincident with the production 
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of the Liberty Motor. 
but after a lamentable lapse of time, been adopted.” 


This sound policy has very recently, 


The Increase of Railway Expenses 


N AN EDITORIAL in its issue of August 9, entitled “The 

Causes of Increases in Operating Expenses,” the Railway 
Age estimated upon the basis of statistics then available, that 
the increase in the operating expenses of the railways in the 
first six months of 1918 would be approximately $520,000,- 
000, or at the rate of $1,040,000,000 a year. The statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding earnings 
and expenses during the six months ended with June 30 are 
now available. Large as our estimate was, the statistics of 
the Commission indicate that the increase in expenses dur- 
ing the year will be still larger. The increase in the ex- 
penses of the large roads during these six months, as shown 
by the Commission’s figures, was $462,000,000. It would 
appear, however, that this includes only $133,000,000 for 
advances in wages made since January 1, and that, there- 
fore, about $329,000,000 of the increase in expenses was due 
to causes other than advances in wages. At this rate, the 
increase in expenses during the year from causes other than 
advances in wages would be about $660,000,000. The di- 
rector general, in a statement issued by him last week, esti- 
mated the advances in wages which have been made 
“recently” —which doubtless means since he came into power 
—at $475,000,000 per annum. This, added to the other 
probable increases of operating expenses, would make a total 
increase during the year for the Class I roads alone of ap- 
proximately $1,135,000,000. 

On the whole, it would appear now that an estimate that 
the increase in operating expenses in 1918 will be $1,200,- 
000,000 for all roads would be conservative, even though 
there were no further advances in wages or in the costs of 
materials and fuel. The expenses being incurred in the 
maintenance of the “‘overhead” organization of the Railroad 
Administration are not as yet being included in the operating 
expenses of the railways, and when ‘they are included they 
will add somewhat more. Already the increase in expenses 
is running at a rate which exceeds the maximum compensa- 
tion which the Railroad Control Law would permit to be 
paid to the railway companies for the use of their properties. 
The need for the large advances in freight and passenger 
rates which have been made by the director general is being 
clearly demonstrated. In fact, it is becoming questionable 
whether the advances in rates which have been made will 
prove sufficient to offset the advances in expenses. 


Commission Warranty in 
Contracts with Railways 


T HAS NOT YET BEEN determined whether the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will continue to insist upon inserting in 
contracts with it the warranty regarding the non-payment of 
commissions which was quoted in an editorial in the Railway 
Age of August 2, entitled “An Indefensible Contract War- 
ranty.”’ We still believe that when officers of the Adminis- 
tration are brought to a full appreciation of the effect its in- 
sertion in contracts for the purchase of railway equipment 
and supplies would have on many legitimate businesses they 
will agree to modify it in important respects. The warranty 
as originally drawn would prohibit any manufacturer from 
paying commissions to any person or concern for selling 
goods to the government, which includes the railways while 
they are being operated by the government. As has been 


pointed out before, railway supply concerns have some- 
salesmen employed on 
salesmen employed 


heir 
basis, 


times sold 
a salary 


goods through 
sometimes through 
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on a partly salary and partly commission basis, and 
sometimes through persons or concerns representing them 
entirely on the commission basis. In most cases their ar- 
rangements with those representing them on a commission 
basis have been as permanent and as public as their employ- 
ment of those who have been representing them on a salary 
basis. 

The Railroad Administration cannot gain anything for 
the government by stopping the sale of railway supplies on 
the regular commission bases which have prevailed in the 
past, for the prices the supply companies have charged 
the railways practically always have been the same whether 
the goods were sold by men working on salary or by men 
working on commission. It may be said, however, that it is 
necessary to prohibit sales upon commission because in some 
cases persons selling goods to government departments on a 
commission basis have secured large commissions and added 
them to the prices of the goods, thereby making the prices ex- 
cessive. But to destroy all business done on a commission 
basis merely to stop the abuse of the commission method 
would be like burning a barn to rid it of rats that infested it 
The proper way to stop an abuse is to adopt some means di- 
rectly adapted to stopping it, and it alone. The use of il- 
legitimate methods of doing business is no greater an abuse 
than the destruction of legitimate methods of doing business 
in an effort to stop the use of illegitimate methods. The 
right way to get out of the difficulty presented seems plain 
enough. This is simply to prohibit the payment of commis- 
sions except to agents or agencies regularly and publicly em- 
ployed by the concern selling the goods, and to provide that 
the prices paid for goods sold by a concern on a commission 
basis shall not be greater than those paid to it for goods sold 
by its regular salaried salesmen. 


The Death Knell of Piecework 


Y GUARANTEEING a minimum wage of 58 to 68 cents an 
hour to car and locomotive workers, respectively, with- 
out providing a proportionate increase in the piecework rates, 
the Railroad Administration practically. sounded a death 
knell to the piecework system in railway shops. The dif- 
ference between what the men can now earn by working on 
a piecework basis and what they are guaranteed on a day 
work basis is too small to pay for the extra effort it wil! 
take to make piecework profitable. It will be well brieflv te 
analyze just what this means. It is, of course, underswwod 
that wages were increased for the purpose of holdiyg- the 
shopmen the railways now have and of attracting additional 
help, in order that the output of repaired cars and: locomo- 
tives may be increased. The condition of cars and locomo- 
tives today is such that a full complement of men is re- 
quired. In fact, it is impossible to obtain enough men to 
put the equipment in proper shape. Freight cars were never 
in such poor condition. Increased production only will solve 
the problem. By eliminating piecework from a shop the out- 
put per man will be decreased. It is a generally accepted fact 
that the output of the same shop will be about 33 per cent 
greater when the men are working on a piecework basis than 
on a day-work basis. This means that for the same output 
more men will be required; shop facilities will have to be 
increased and additional machine tools purchased in order 
to accommodate the increased number of men. The cost of 
the work will be greatly increased. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a part of the increase in production which was 
sought for by the increase in wages will be neutralized by 
the automatic elimination of piecework. Would it not have 
been wiser, and is it yet too late, to raise the piecework rates 
to correspond to the increase granted the day worker in 
order that an incentive may still be provided for. the work- 
man to increase his output? 
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Increased Movement of Essential Traffic 


HE STATISTICS of the Railroad Administration indicate 

that the railways handled no more freight in the first 

six months of 1918 than in the corresponding months of 1917. 

There was some increase in freight earnings, but this was 
due to higher freight rates. 

It does not, however, follow, because the railways handled 

no more freight of all kinds, that they did not render more 


useful service to the public than they did last year. It is 
conceivable that they might handle more freight of 
all kinds and yet handle less of the kinds that 


it is essential to have transported in order to pro- 
vide the consuming public with necessities and enable 
the government effectively to carry on the war. The thing 
which it is most important for the railways to do now is not 
to handle more traffic of all kinds, but to handle more of the 
kinds which it is most essential in the present crisis to have 
moved. 

The records demonstrate that the railways have been 
doing this. Statistics compiled by the Railroad Administra- 
tion show that in the month of January there was a decline 
of 79,172 in the number of cars of coal loaded. There has 
been an increase in the number of cars loaded in every month 
since then, varying from 31,000 to over 113,000, and up to 
and including the week ending August 19 the increase in the 
number of cars loaded as compared with last year was 417,- 
861. This is equivalent to an increase of about 23,000,000 
in the number of tons loaded. 

Next to coal to keep American factories going and Ameri- 
can homes warm there is nothing it is more essential should 
be transported in increased quantities than foodstuffs. The 
farmers of America must during the war supply not only the 
tables of the homes of America, but also the armies of the 
United States abroad, and, to a large extent, the civilian 
populations and armies of our allies. Statistics compiled by 
the Railroad Administration show that from July 6 to August 
17 the number of cars of grain loaded in the United States 
was 197,428 as compared with 134,604 in 1917, an increase 
of 62,824. 

In addition to being called on to transport a larger amount 
of essential freight, the railways have had to handle a vast 
military passenger traffic. ‘The increase in passenger earn- 
ings during the first six months of the year was much larger 
relatively than the increase in freight earnings, and this was 
chiefly due to a large increase in the amount of both civilian 
and military passenger traffic. From January 1 to June 30, 
1918, the railways handled 3,169,587 soldiers. Of these 
1,895,476 were transported in 4,323 special trains. The 
average number of passengers per train was 439 and the 
average distance each train ran was 934 miles. The total 
number of troops handled between May 1 and December 31, 
1917, was 2,218,432, and the total number of troops handled 
from May 1, 1917, to August 22, 1918, 5,377,468. 

The railways under government control have not been able 
to show any such record-breaking increases in the amount of 
freight handled as they showed during the first six months 
they were operated under the direction of the Railroads’ 
War Board. Many anticipated that by the mere expedient 
of adopting government control they could be made to handle 
a vastly increased business. That they have failed to do this 
is not a reflection upon the Railroad Administration, but upon 
the knowledge and judgment of those who anticipated a dif- 
ferent outcome. Every day which passes makes it clearer 
that the railways under the Railroads’ War Board were oper- 
ating close to their maximum capacity with the facilities they 
had, and that the only way they can be made to handle much 
more traffic is to enlarge their facilities. 

It would be dangerous for the Railroad Administration 
and the public to assume that the satisfactory transportation 
conditions which have existed for some months will last much 
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longer. There always has been, and probably will be this 
year, a large increase in freight business in the fall and 
winter. Furthermore, weather conditions at that time always 
become adverse to satisfactory operation. It is not to be 
expected that weather conditions will be so bad as they were 
last winter. The severity of the weather at that time is 
illustrated by the fact that one of the principal eastern lines 
spent as much money for clearing snow and ice as it did dur- 
ing the preceding six winters combined. Nevertheless, un- 
less next winter is far more open than usual the organiza- 
tion, resources and facilities of the railroads will be put to a 
very severe test. Whether the organization the director gen- 
eral has created will prove better able to cope with the situa- 
tion than did that created by the railways under private 
management remains to be seen. Unfortunately, there were 
great delays by the Railroad Administration in placing or- 
ders for cars and locomotives, and but little of the equipment 
ordered by it will be available for use when it is most needed. 
This will increase the difficulty of the task of the transporta- 
tion officers. But the Railroad Administration, unlike the 
Railroads’ War Board, can adopt any measures it may see 
fit to control and direct the movement of traffic or to entirely 
exclude any part of the traffic from transportation; and 
this will be of very great advantage in dealing with the 
situation. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


HEN E. P. RIPLEY came to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe on January 1, 1896, Aldace F. Walker was chair- 
man of the board and the road had but recently been in the 
hands of Mr. Walker as receiver. The map shows the Santa 
Fe as it is today, but with those lines which have been added 
since 1896 shown cross hatched. A close study of this map 
will well repay anyone who is interested in the development 
of American railroads. Space will not permit of a chrono- 
logical account of the acquisition or building of these lines 
further than to say that the first important acquisition was 
the Santa Fe & Pacific which runs from Albuquerque, N. M., 
(near Belen) to Mojave, Cal. (between Barstow and Kern 
Junction), with lines extending to Los Angeles and 
San Diego, and the relinquishment of the Sonora system, 
so-called, which was a collection of lines totaling about 350 
miles and extending from Benson, Ariz., via Nogales to 
Guaymas, Mex. These lines are not shown on the map be- 
cause they have not been operated by the Santa Fe since 1897 
and are now part of the Southern Pacific’s Mexican lines. 
The map does not show the double track work which has 
been done since 1896, but roughly the Santa Fe is double 
tracked from Chicago to Hutchinson, Kans.; that is the whole 
main stem is double tracked. 

The map cannot show the grade reduction work that has 
been done since 1896, nor is it within the scope of these 
comments to go into detail as to the physical additions and 
betterments which have been made on the Santa Fe in the 
last 21 years. But the following passage taken from Presi- 
dent Ripley’s annual report for 1898, after the Santa Fe & 
Pacific had been taken over, throws so much light on the 
policy which has guided the development of the system in 
these twenty years, that it is well worth reading over. ‘When 
the Santa Fe & Pacific purchase was made the physical con- 
dition of the property was not up to the Atchison standard 
and it was fully realized that large expenditures would be 
necessary in order to rehabilitate it . These im- 
provements, among other things, included new rail upon the 
entire line except short sections which were relaid during 
the receivership; also considerable widening of banks and 
quite a large amount of ballasting and steel bridge work. 
Much of the cost of these betterments has been charged to 
current operating expenses . . . .” And again, speak- 
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ing of old lines east of Albuquerque, President Ripley in 
the same report said: “It has seemed wise to your directors 
to take advantage of this year of large gross income to pre- 
pare for the possibility of less favorable conditions in the 
future by continuing the work of putting the property into 
condition to be operated with the maximum of economy. It 
will be noticed that the large expenditure made has been 
made generally for betterments ‘under maintenance of road 
and structures’ and ‘maintenance of equipment’ ” (expenses, 
not capital account). 

It will well repay anyone who has available a map of ihe 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for the year 1896, to get it 
out and compare it with the map of the Atchison, exclusive 
of those lines shown cross hatched on our map. In other 
words, to compare it with the map of the Santa Fe in 1896. 
The two maps, the Rock Island and the Santa Fe in 1896, 
are strikingly similar. Both show a railroad system extend- 
ing from Chicago via Kansas City to Colorado and into the 
southwest, each system having a line down into Texas. The 
most striking difference is in the fact that the Rock Island 
line in the southwest extended only as far as the Kansas 
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doubt when in the opinion of a good many shrewd students 
of railroad history the difference between the success of the 
Santa Fe and the failure of the Rock Island is the difference 
between the genius of Mr. Ripley and the lack of genius of 
the Rock Island management. ; 

In the calendar year 1917 the Santa Fe did much the larg- 
est business in the history of the property. The operating 
revenue (exclusive of other income) amounted to $165,530,- 
000, an increase over 1916 of $21,240,000. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $105,223,000, an increase of $16,805,- 
000. The increase in taxes, however, was out of proportion 
to the increase in expenses; taxes in 1917 amounted to $11,- 
932,000 comparing with $6,768,000 in 1916. After payment 
of interest charges and rentals the company had $38,186,000 
available for dividends which was only a few thousand dol- 
lars more than was available in 1916. The five per cent 
dividend on the preferred calls for $6,209,000 and the six 
per cent dividend for 1917 and the first quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent for 1918, both of which were paid out of the 
earnings of 1917, call for $16,486,000. The company appro- 
priated $8,348,000 for investments in physical property from 



































southwestern border, while the Santa Fe extended to the cen- earnings. The total additions and betterments including 
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tral part of New Mexico and the Texas Line of the Rock 
Island extended only to Fort Worth (an inland cattle cen- 
ter), while the Santa Fe reached the gulf at Galveston. 

It would be difficult indeed to measure in millions of dol- 
lars the value which has been created for the country served 
and the stockholders of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe by 
the wisdom shown by Mr. Ripley in his development of this 
railroad property. Even under E. P. Ripley the Rock Isl- 
and might or might not have been capable of such develop- 
ment as that of the Santa Fe, but the fact remains that under 
Mr. Ripley the Santa Fe system was developed to the 11,284 
miles of railroad shown on the map with earnings of $169,- 
423,000 in 1917—a net corporate income for the payment 
of interest, taxes and rentals of $38,186,000, or the equiva- 
lent of 15 per cent on the common stock after the payment 
of regular five per cent dividends on the preferred. Is it 
surprising that some of the older railroad men and bankers 
look at the taking over of the transportation system of the 
United States by the government officials with something of 


those paid for out of earnings and those charged to capital 
account and including also the cost of the acquisition of new 
mileage was $26,156,000. 

The big increase in expenses in 1917 was in the out-of- 
pocket cost of moving the business (transportation expenses). 
These expenses amounted to $51,932,000 in 1917, an in- 
crease of $11,520,000. It is rather interesting to note which 
of the primary accounts in transportation expenses show the 
largest increases. These accounts were, wages of station 
employees, wages of yard conductors and trainmen, fuel for 
train locomotives, engine-house expenses, and loss and damage 
to freight. It is interesting, also, to note that the wages of 
train enginemen and of trainmen are not included in this list 
Train enginemen were paid $5,785,000 in 1917 as against 
$5,040,000 in 1916, and trainmen $5,856,000 in 1917 and 
$5,059,000 in 1916. Substantial increases in both cases are 
not proportionate to the increase in other accounts mentioned. 

The total ton mileage handled in 1917 was 12,906,000,000. 
This compares with 11,136,000,000 ton miles handled in 
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1916. The train load of all freight averaged 520 tons in 
1917, as against 486 tons in 1916. The number of pas- 
sengers carried one mile totaled 5,553,000 in 1917 as com- 
pared with 1,363,000 in 1916. 

In 1917 there was a much smaller tonnage of agricul- 
tural products carried, especially corn and wheat. The total 
tonnage in 1917 was 6,218,000, comparing with 7,356,000 
in 1916. The percentage of the total tonnage carried fur- 
nished by agricultural products was 17.46 in 1917 as against 
22.13 in 1916. On the other hand, the tonnage of products 
of mines and of manufactures both show large increases. 
Products of mines furnished 15,500,000 tons in 1917 and 
13,885,000 tons in 1916. 

When the government took the Santa Fe and other roads 
over, the company had $38,363,000 cash on hand and no 
loans and bills payable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1917 as compared with 1916: 


1917 1916 
Averege mileage operated............2-cccerece 11,284 11,259 
relent sion peg aanaiaindiphaies a oc $116,907,908 $102,732,152 
Passenger revenue .......ccccccccccccccecces 35,834,528 30,476,909 
Total operating revenues.......----eeeceerceees 165,529,519 144,290,238 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 20,162,853 19,694,833 
Maintenance of equipment........--.eeeee eens 27,153,323 22,657,797 
Pe CRIN oo 6: 60:5.050 0046 0:00 0S w:65i6-5,006 m0 2,758,804 2,714,714 
Transportation expenses ....--.e eee eeeeeeeees 51,932,093 40,411,952 
ee ee eet ee 3,542,175 3,176,803 
Total operating expenses........cceeccecccccces 105,222,878 88,413,487 
5 OSE ie ee aes SARE renee warren reese are 11,932,361 6,768,156 
NEN ICON 5.5 a0 0:5 (00:0-6:6:520 Staierh.b-i0:8 Spiers 49,077,594 48,346,700 
RE IN oo o.2 0k oad 0 st wipe 6 aescath abe REReears 52,240,229 52,555,449 
BE NINE in 015s nin a aca waa cigcn ee en eek Cae ee 38,185,547 38,122,189 
reer ee ree biaistieibies sieietel 22,694,087* 7 
Appropriated for investment and physical property 8,348,180 + 
oe OE OPES ere eT ee 7,057,000 7 


*This includes the first quarterly dividend on the common stock for 
1918, declared out of 1917 earnings. 


+The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe changed its fiscal year from the 
period ending June 30 to the period ending December 31., The figures, 
therefore, for dividends and surplus on the calendar year basis are not 
available prior to 1917. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


ANY OF THE CONDITIONS which have affected steam 
railroad operation prior to the assumption of control 
by the government were also in 1917-18 affecting the opera- 
tion of street and interurban railways. With the street rail- 
ways, however, the labor problem was even more acute than 
with the steam railways. The class of labor employed on a 
system like the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is very largely un- 
skilled labor and the increased demand and higher wage for 
unskilled labor has been greater proportionately than the in- 
creased demand and higher wage of many of the classes of 
skilled labor employed on steam roads. The Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit has, for a number of years, pursued a policy of en- 
lightened self-interest in regard to its employees. It has had 
group life insurance under a plan by which the company paid 
the greater part of the cost for employees who had a certain 
record of service. ‘It has made well directed efforts toward 
employees’ welfare, especially in regard to providing restau- 
rants in car barns where good food is served at a reasonable 
price entailing, of course, a loss to the company. The Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit was among the first of the larger street 
railway companies to recognize the higher cost of living by 
granting its employees a considerable raise based on this in- 
creased cost. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, it became ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to hold men, to give various 
increases throughout the year. At the close of the fiscal year 
the directors decided to make a large increase in the wages 
of men in the transportation department, feeling that street 
railway service of a certain standard was an essential to effi- 
cient war work as well as to the ordinary comfort and con- 
venience of citizens generally. This increase will call for an 
additional expenditure of more than $1,000,000 a year. 
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In 1918 the Brooklyn Rapid Transit earned $30,506,000, 
an increase over 1917 of $1,002,000. Operating expenses, 
however, in 1918 amounted to $18,112,000, an increase of 
$1,370,000, and, in addition, there was an increase in taxes 
and fixed charges of $695,000, so that the net income for 
the year amounted to $4,112,000 as against $5,195,000 for 
the 1917 fiscal year. If no other increase in expenses took 
place than the $1,000,000 in wages of men in the transporta- 
tion department, it would so reduce the surplus that con- 
servatism would require that no dividends be paid. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit paid 
only the first semi-annual dividend in 1917-18 and not only 
discontinued dividends in the second half of the year, but 
entered into an agreement not to pay any dividends either in 
cash or script during the time that its new notes, which it 
issued in 1918 and which are due in 1921, are outstanding. 
It would appear that Colonel Williams in his annual report 
states the condition of the company without the slightest 
exaggeration when he says, ‘We need more revenue, there- 
fore, not for dividends—just as such an appropriation would 
be—but for bare necessities, made abnormally severe by con- 
ditions for which we are not responsible.” 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit had $57,735,000 six-year 5 
per cent notes due July 1, 1918. It was found impossible to 
refund these notes through ordinary banking channels and 
the company, therefore, applied to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, which was created by Congress for just such occasions 
as this, for aid. Note holders were offered new three-year 7 
per cent notes in exchange for their 5 per cent notes and 
could, if they chose, take 30 per cent of their holdings of old 
notes in cash instead of new 7 per cent notes. All but be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent accepted the plan; most of the note 
holders, however, taking 30 per cent in cash. This cash was 
advanced by the War Finance Corporation, and the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit gave the corporation its new 7 per cent 
notes up to the amount advanced. In other words, partly 
through an agreement for renewal on the part of note holders 
and partly through the acceptance of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
notes by the War Finance Corporation, the company was 
able to refund the six-year 5 per cent note with a three-year 
7 per cent note of the same total face value. There is, there- 
fore, an added interest charge of $1,154,000 besides the in- 
crease of $1,000,000 in transportation employees’ wages. 

The company has made a new agreement intended to take 
the place of the mortgage made in 1902, under which $150,- 
000,000 bonds could be issued, but the rate of interest on 
such bonds was limited to 4 per cent. Under the new mort- 
gage, however, convertible or non-convertible bonds can be 
issued at rates of interest, which, in the opinion of the board 
of directors, will be most advantageous. It is planned to 
acquire or exchange outstanding bonds under the old mort- 
gage for bonds under the new mortgage and the company 
already has in its treasury $22,401,000 of these old 4 per 
cent bonds, representing expenditures made in accordance 
with the provisions of the mortgage and which, therefore, it 
is entitled to sell to reimburse itself, but which bonds bear- 
ing only 4 per cent interest are unsalable except at an unde- 
sirably heavy discount. As a matter of fact, there are only 
$3,439,000 of the old bonds in the hands of the public. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit under the so-called dual 
system of subways is to operate the Broadway subway in 
Manhattan, while the Interborough Rapid Transit operates 
the old subway running up Fourth avenue and also the new 
Seventh avenue subway which makes a second line from the 
Battery to 42nd street and Times Square on the west side of 
Manhattan. 


The new system of subways is called the ‘“‘H’”’ system; there 
being a subway running on the east side of Manhattan Island 
from the Battery past the Grand Central Station at 42nd 
street to West Farms and beyond in the Bronx. On the west. 
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side there are two subways from the Battery to Times Square 
and 42nd street and one from there on up Broadway to 240th 
street. There is to be a shuttle service between Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Times Square under 42nd street, forming 
the cross bar of the letter H. This system, incomplete as to 
stations and connections, was put into operation on August 1, 
but resulted in indescribable confusion, especially at the 
two ends of the shuttle service. The service under 42nd 
street was temporarily discontinued and the new system with- 
out the cross bar of the H is now in limping operation. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit is quite frank in its acknowledg- 
ment that the poor service on the Broadway line is partly 
due to incomplete stations and inadequate switching facilities, 
and in part to the incapacity of the Broadway subway to 
take care of the volume of traffic which now comes to it as 
transfer business from the Williamsburg bridge line under 
Canal street. The plan for the New York City subways 
calls for the building of other connections between Long 
Island (Brooklyn and Queens) and the Broadway subway, 
which building is to be done by the city; but until it is com- 
pleted the congestion on the Broadway subway will presum- 
ably continue to be very bad. 

It should be borne in mind that this Broadway subway 
is operated by a subsidiary of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
the New York Municipa: Railway. The earnings in 1918 
from those portions of this subway which are open and the 
other parts of the dual system operated by the New York 
Municipal Railway amounted to $13,057,000. After paying 
expenses and setting aside maintenance, there was $4,760,000 
available, out of which the company received its $3,500,000 
first preferential and the city was called upon to make up 
the deficit of $406,000 to furnish the additional $1,666,000 
second preferential due to the company. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system shows a total cost of road and equipment in- 
cluding surface lines, advances to lease companies and capi- 
tal expenditures on the new subways, of $215,153,000. The 
company has outstanding, including subsidiary companies’ 
stock in the hands of the public, $75,571,000 stock and 
$119,589,000 bonds including the $57,735,000 notes previ- 
ously mentioned. On June 30, 1918, there was $1,160,000 
cash which was included in the total of $4,027,000 current 
assets. The current liabilities amounted to $9,463,000 in 
which there was included $3,600,000 of bills payable secured 
by a deposit of Brooklyn Rapid Transit bonds as well as 
other bonds. 

Even in comparison with a large steam railroad, the busi- 
ness of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is impressive. In 1918, 
the total number of passengers carried was 771,044,000. 
The average earnings per passenger was 3.82 cents. The to- 
tal mileage of first track operated was 249 and of second 
track 238 on the surface lines alone, and, in addition, there 
are 74 miles of Rapid Transit lines of double track, of which 
31 miles has third track and 18 miles fourth track. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit is asking the New York 
Public Service Commission for an increase in rate of fare 
which it may charge. It hardly needs profound mathe- 
matics to prove that if the 5 cent fare was not unduly high 
in 1912 or 1913 it is now unduly low. Much has been said 
about the inconvenience of a 6 cent or 7 cent fare and yet, 
as a matter of fact, in such cities as Washington, D. C., where 
six tickets are sold for a quarter by the street railway com- 
panies, the vast majority of people buy strips of tickets and 
apparently find no inconvenience in so doing. It would 
seem that tickets could be sold in strips costing even multi- 
ples of 5 cents at a price which would make the tickets be- 
tween 6 and 7 cents and place no great hardship on the pub- 
lic, and avoid the universal use of pennies in connection with 
nickels for street car fare and afford the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and other similarly situated companies the relief 
which is apparently essential. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Dislocated by Allocation 


To THE EprtTor: 

We have just been advised by the purchasing committee 
of the Railroad Administration at Washington, that our ma- 
terial has got to be “allocated.”” We have always put the 
best material that we knew how into our device. It has stood 
every M. C. B. test, and we don’t think it fair that it should 
now be subjected to some newfangled kind of a test. 

We confess that we do not know what this test is. We 
have asked Harry Frost and he says that it should really 
be spelled alloycated; that it means an alloy of Titanicum 
and German Vandalism without any bitters. It all depends 
upon the Mix. We submitted this opinion to Murph, and 
he says that this is one case that has nothing to do with the 
Micks; that viewing it from one standpoint, it is ineffable 
and from another standpoint it depends upon the personal 
equation. After getting these two expert opinions, we decided 
to take a firm stand in regard to it and have advised the 
committee that they can allocate one in every thousand and 
if it passes the test then they will have to take the balance 
just as they run. 

We had to sell our device to the committee upon the 
arrangement that the price should first be fixed by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and then be reviewed 
by the War Industries Board and passed upon by the Coun- 
cil of Natignal Defense, with the further provision that if 
it should be found that at any time before this, or at any 
time afterwards anybody had ever sold or should sell one of 
these at a lower price, then we would adjust our price 
accordingly, and that in arriving at the price, the wheat crop 
in Nevada should be taken into consideration. We do not 
think it fair, therefore, that after the deal is all closed up 
and the price absolutely fixed as above mentioned, the com- 
mittee should come in and insist upon allocating our device. 
We are afraid it will not stand it. 

A Loguacious ALLOCATEE. 


Tenders of U. S. Standard 
Freight Locomotives 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
To THE EDITOR: 

The description of the first United States standard loco- 
motive, Baltimore & Ohio No. 4500, given in your issue of 
July 19, indicates that for freight locomotives, at least, the 
United States Railroad Administration has ‘not yet consid- 
ered the advisability of adopting a flexible type of truck, 
such as is generally used under passenger engine tenders, 
passenger train cars and cabooses, that can safely negotiate 
all road and yard tracks without liability of derailment. 

This recalls the investigation made by H. W. Belnap of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of a wreck that oc- 
curred during October, 1913, and in which 17 passengers 
were killed and 139 passengers and 6 employees injured as 
the result of the derailment of the forward truck of an engine 
tender. Mr. Belnap found that on account of the compara- 
tively short wheelbase, high center of gravity, and movement 
of water in the cistern, surging back and forth from side to 
side, the tender was subjected to overturning and derailing 
forces which are aggravated by any irregularity that exists 
in the tracks. 

The amount of attention that has been given to the subject 
of tender derailments by railroad officers and committees 
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of the different railway associations during the past.20 years 
for the purpose of overcoming this serious item of hazard 
in railway operation, has resulted in many railways of the 
United States adopting the general foreign practice of a 
flexible type of tender truck which makes it possible for each 
wheel always to follow the rail with which it is in contact 
and without regard to any other wheel in the truck. Such 
an arrangement avoids the possibility for derailment which 
occurs where a wheel momentarily relieved of its usual load 
on soft and irregular track is combined with a type of truck 
having the journal boxes on each side rigidly connected to 
the side frame such as is used under the Railroad Adminis- 
tration’s Mikado for the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Heretofore, on those railroads where excellent track con- 
ditions were at all times maintained, it has been possible 
to operate engine tenders having rigid trucks with few, if 
any, derailments, but this has been impossible on lines hay- 
ing considerable curvature over rough country where proper 
track conditions cannot at all times be maintained due to 
the nature of the sub-grade, or on account of frost, rain or 
floods affecting the ballast and roadway. 

The change in laying track with rails having stagger in- 
stead of square joints, has also brought about a great deal 
of vibration and surging of the tender, such as Mr. Belnap 
referred to when the track rails are not in first class surface 
and alinement, all of which tends to cause derailment of 
rigid types of tender trucks. 

Now that locomotives, particularly freight, are being used 
in all parts of the country with all sorts of track, rail, bal- 
last and other variable conditions, it is more important than 
ever that tender trucks should be designed so that there will 
be the least possibility for derailment, and it is for that reason 
that I am bringing this matter to your attention with the 
suggestion that it be brought before the proper officials and 
committees of the U. S. Railroad Administration for their 
serious consideration, and with the hope that the director 
general in his plans for unification and standardization, will 
provide freight and switch locomotive tenders having the same 
degree of safety for operation as he has given us in the 
United States standard passenger locomotives. 

TRAVELING ENGINEER. 


Why Tank Engines Are Not 
Used in America 


New Yorx City. | 
To THE EpITor: 

It is with much interest that I have read the communica- 
tion of Mr. Bolam in your issue of July 19, and two letters 
on the same subject—Tank Engines—in the issue of July 26. 
A discussion of the tank engine in the United States today 
is chiefly of interest from a historical point of view, but it 
is extremely interesting. As Mr. Bolam states, he has been 
astonished in the past years that the American railway man 
did not see or realize the advantage of tank engines for par- 
ticular service. In England it is accepted that a tank engine 
is better adapted to all passenger service up to 50 miles, and 
on English colonial railways and foreign railways controlled 
by English capital, the tank engine has larger usage, not only 
for short runs, but as road engines and particularly for what 
the Englishman calls “bank” engines, or helpers. 

Very few lines in the United States have used tank engines 
to avail themselves of the advantage such engines afford of 
doing away with turning at the end of the run. The elevated 
lines in New York did this, and most of the English lines 
do it. The Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn does not do it. 
The reason given is that when a tank engine is running 
backwards, the engineer has to read his signals from the left, 
hand side. Then again some tank engines in this country 
have been built with such high tanks that the engineer can- 
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not see over them to advantage at-all times. Owing to the 
large boiler demanded by the American service, it is not 
possible to get side tanks of much size on engines which 
might be built now. The New York Central type has the 
tank in the rear. The point has been raised in America 
against tank engines that they are not so easy to get at in | 
making repairs, but I am doubtful whether this argument is 
of much value. As Mr. Bolam states, the tank engine can 
give additional traction when it is loaded, starting from the 
terminal, but this advantage has been used in America as an 
objection by saying that there was not a uniform traction. 
In conclusion it may be stated that prejudice and lack of 
knowledge of the advantages have been the leading reasons 
for such a small use of this form of power, and it is not 
likely, for the reasons which I have stated, that there will be 
many tank engines built in this country in the future. 
GrorcE B. LEIGHTON. 


Vestibule Cabs for Locomotives 
To THE Eprror: Etec ge 

Permit me to endorse the timely editorial in your issue of 
August 16 on the subject of vestibule cabs. The passage of 
the law in regard to them proves nothing beyond the fact, 
already known, that legislators should not be permitted to 
interfere with locomotive design. What is, however, of con- 
siderable interest in this connection, is the fact that the idea 
involved is by no means new. The plan of using side doors 
on locomotives other than those of the tank type was tried 
nearly half a century ago, and, after a more or less checkered 
career, finally abandoned. Old switchers on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh and some other roads had such an arrangement, but 
are not heard of today. Of course, the average politician 
could not be expected to know this, and that is one of the very 
reasons why he should keep his hands off in cases of this 
kind. 

The American style of cab has long been the safest and 
most comfortable in the world, and is the product of years 
of experience and trial. It was designed to provide ample 
protection from the elements, while affording proper ventila- 
tion in the summer, which, as we all know, is very hot in 
this country. All attempts to change its basic design have 
failed so far because modifications proved troublesome and 
ineffective. Years ago the Long Island tried a sheet iron 
hood over the gangway which made things hot for the crew 
in summer and cold in winter, and, to cap the climax, shook 
the cab to pieces! The order then came, “Take ’em off!” 
No doubt, if railroad “regulation” had been such a thriving 
business in those days, the legislature would have passed a 
law enforcing their continued use! 

One of the arguments advanced in favor of the vestibule 
cab is the assertion that it would save firemen from being 
flung out the gangway. I ask, in all earnestness, what the 
men who have handled a “scoop” in their day think of such 
nonsense, and how they can explain their present hale and 
hearty condition since, if the vestibule contingent is right, 
they ought to have been dead long ago! 

It must be remembered that speeds of 60 or 70 m. p. h. 
were made 25 or more years ago, and that the locomotives 
of that period did not ride as smoothly as the heavy Pacific 
of today. What, then, becomes of this preposterous argu- 
ment? And what of the men—bless theff hearts—who have 
survived to disprove it? The enforced introduction of vesti- 
bule cabs at this late day would involve a senseless and use- 
less expenditure of money that is needed for practical pur- 
poses. About all it would accomplish would be to give 
locomotives a peculiar appearance. Perhaps that is what 
our novelty-seekers really want. ARTHUR CURRAN. 
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The U.S. Standard Heavy Mikado Type Locomotive 


The First of These Locomotives Was Recently Completed by 
the American Locomotive Company 


HE FIRST of the 157 standard locomotives of the heavy 
T Mikado type to be built for the United States Railroad 
Administration, has been completed at the Brooks 
works of the American Locomotive Company. The heavy 
Mikado type is the second of the standard types to be placed 
in service, locomotives of the light Mikado type having already 
been built.* With the exception of the light Mikado type, 
of which 575 have been ordered, the 157 engines of the heavy 
Mikado type constitute the largest number of any of the 
other standard types which have been ordered this year. 

The design of the heavy Mikados, like that of the light 
Mikado type, adheres closely to well established practice and 
is conservative both in the proportions and in the design of 
details. As far as practicable, interchangeability of details 
has been maintained between the various types and a number 
of those parts on the light Mikado will be found exactly 
duplicated on the heavy Mikado type. 

The boilers are of the conical wagon top type, with a diam- 
eter of 86 in. at the front course, increasing to a maximum 
diameter of 96 in. for the dome course. Comparing this 
boiler with that of the light Mikado type, it will be seen that 
the tube sheet is set back three inches farther from the center 
line of the cylinder saddle than in the lighter engine, and 
that the combustion chaber is 21 in. instead of 24 in. deep, 
the length of the tubes being 19 ft. in both cases. There are 
247 2% in. tubes, and forty-five 514 in. flues for the units 
of the type A superheaters with which the engine is equipped. 
The boiler is fitted with four three-inch Cole safety valves 
and the Chambers throttle. 

The firebox is the same width as that of the light Mikado 
type, but an increase of 6 in. in length provides a great area 
of 70.8 sq. ft. as compared with 66.7 sq. ft. in the light 
Mikado boiler. The firebox is fitted with a Security brick 
arch, and the Shoemaker fire door. The locomotive is fired 
by a Standard stoker and is fitted with the Franklin grate 
shaker. The ashpan has two center hoppers, with swinging 
drop bottoms, both located forward of the trailer axle. The 
air opening below the mudring is about 51% in. wide. 

A comparison of the boiler capacity with the cylinder de- 
mand on the basis of Cole’s ratios shows a slightly better than 
100 per cent boiler, both in heating surface and grate area. 

The frame construction compares very closely with that 
of the light Mikado type locomotive. The main frames are 
of cast steel, 6 in. wide, and include single integral front 
rails. Over the pedestals the top rail has a depth of 634 in., 
while the lightest section between the pedestals is 534 in. in 





_ *For a description of the United States Railroad Administration standard 
light a type locomotive see the Railway Age for July 19, 1918, 
page 131, 


depth, these being one-eighth inch thicker than similar sec- 
tions of the light Mikado frames. Over the binders the 
lower rails are 45@ in. deep, and have a minimum section 
4% in. deep. Under the cylinders the frames are of slab 
section 6 in. wide by 10% in. deep. At the front ends where 
the front deck casting is attached the section is reduced to a 
depth of 10 in. by 3% in. in thickness. The wheel spacing 
of both types is identical, as is also the distance between the 
center of the cylinder saddle and the first pair of drivers and 
that between the center lines of ‘the rear drivers and the trail- 
ing truck axle. The'trailer frames are separate steel cast- 
ings, each of which is attached to one of the main frames 
with fourteen 114-in. bolts, the joint being the same as that 
employed on the light Mikado type locomotives. At the rear 
end the trailer frames are bolted to the rear deck casting. 


The frame bracing of the two types is practically identical. 
It consists of vertical crossties bolted to the front legs of the 
forward driving wheel pedestals and to the rear pedestals 
of the second and third pairs of drivers; and deck braces 
applied to the top rails between the first and second and the 
third and fourth pairs of drivers. The forward vertical 
brace includes a diagonal extension which is bolted to the 
lower frame rails just back of the cylinders, and in which 
is also included the radius bar pivot for the front engine 
truck and the driver brake fulcrum. Cast steel driving 
boxes of straightforward design, fitted with grease cellars, are 
used throughout. With the exception of those for the main 
axle, the boxes and axles are all interchangeable with those 
used on the light Mikado type locomotive, the journals being 
10 in. in diameter by 13 in, in length. The main journals 
are 12 in. in diameter by 13 in. in length, or one inch larger 
in diameter than those of the lighter locomotive. The driv- 
ing wheels are fitted with brass hub liners. 


With the exception of the springs, which are heavier for 
the heavy Mikado type, the Economy constant resistant en- 
gine trucks are interchangeable on the two types. The 
heavy Mikado type is fitted with Cole-Scoville trailer trucks. 

Gun iron bushings are fitted in the cylinders and valve 
chambers and the packing rings are of the same material. 
The steel pistons are of single plate sections to which are 
bolted gun iron wearing shoes. The details of the valve 
motion follow very closely those of the light Mikado type, 
the same piston valve and link being used in both cases. 
The valve chamber heads are also interchangeable. With 
the exception of the slight difference in the clearance for the 
front end of the main rod and crosshead pin the crosshead 
body is identical on both types. The wearing shoes, which 


are of Hunt-Spiller gun iron, differ in dimensions on the 
locomotives, but are of the same general style. 


The valve 
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gear is of the Walschaert type and is fitted with the Lewis 
power reverse gear. Paxton-Mitchell packing is used for the 
piston rods and valve stems. 

The standard 10,000-gal. tender which is used with the 
heavy Mikado type is identical with that in use with the light 
Mikados, and will also be used on several other of the 
standard types. The design of this tender was briefly out- 
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Sections Through the Combustion Chamber and Firebox 


lined in the description of the light Mikado type locomotive. 
It is carried on four-wheel trucks with 6-in. by 11-in. jour- 
nals, and among the specialties with which these trucks are 


2f*, -g" Seamon Top Center 
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tender. The following are the principal data and dimensions 
of these locomotives: 






General Data 


A fai gas auiqscier Sale A we awleee Ww atl REINS 46 we eS ROO We HORNS 4 ft. 8% in. 
Re ae ON ee Ere nn ee ey Freight 
SS sc mb oeah oebhdAkwe kere Wawa hike Diem ew th bh e-oiee 0eo es Bit. coal 
NIN MINN 6 oc cada org. @ a tree OA ete aU NOES 4 RINE Sle 9:06.06: 0-0)5 60,000 Ib. 
Weight in working OFder. ....6cccccssevcecsseeccvcncccs cd20,000 Ib. 
eR SE te ee pr erewerner Ere. 
GAMES Gt SOMO WOE oi cccvcsccrcsencrcbenncnctceccspeRGee ie 
i Oe ee Sa re ee Torr rrr eee 57,000 lb. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order............ 492,000 Ib. 
EE, MUN, ob oe tscece daektennickesicscebeseees 16 ft. 9 in. 
EIR, SUMMN5 5. cingte bh akack sie eae ee emma be ee 0S 6 sine Ree, ee 
Wheel base, engine and tender. v2... cccccccccccsesces 71 ft. 9% in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers = tractive effort.....scccccccccccrccccccccecs 4.0 
Total Welaht + tractive GHOSE. occciccccncccvcseccvcees 4 dai gies aimless 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + equivalent heating surface*.. .653.2 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ grate area.......- jie on se a Ve aise 81.7 
Firebox heating surface ~ equivalent heating surface,* per cent. .5.5 
Weight on drivers ~ equivalent heating surface*.............. 41.3 
Total weight ~ equivalent heating surface*...........00+ 00002553 
I WIR nc 06 00a 25 ec ee civ wnckicesceorcehie Sty. 4e 
Equivalent heating surface* -- vol. cylinders...........+.+.+++2 72.9 
Se GUE. > GOR, Se Siiecicnres caters ses anne drecwe seeder 3.3 





OO ER epee Re ee CLANS DN EE EET PS 
ge ee err rere Tr TT Tere eee 27 in. by 32 in. 
Valves 
I as at a pts xe de oda ee sav treteacereh oo ated oiaa oa ES oO ds ORAS oe TEE Piston 
BIEN <i alraciiiin Saha Sin eeialeinkiae mange Re Ma a CRESS ES a ware wee ens 14 in. 
Se SUNN ae gn) askance Od6 age eck bese he Reh TRE RW RS Hey Hee 05% 7 in. 
eee ee ¥g in. 
Inside clearance ) in, 
RN SA FO GONG os oiicia vee in came iecew reece nseeeesecnes cd 3/16 in. 
Wheels 
TT Se ae a ee ee eee eee 63 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length......... 12 in, by 13 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length....... 10 in. by 13 in. 
ee TH SEE, CIES 66:5. 06. on 46-0 cep eid 8 065 6406 ces 4 oe 33 in. 
eee CPE: JOUITIIER <6 aig vole o6c:0's carn eaces pice sieees 614 in. by 12 in. 
ne Sr I ON isrd <a He kid bec dne costs hewesabmes 43 in. 
NE THEE, TODO se 6 v0.8 oo 000860 cee ncseseveeers 9 in. by 14 ft. 
Boiler 
I 555k AeA OT ORG a we eC eee nee Con. wagon top 
NINN MOOMNIUE «55 6: a :aca- er dcareier 56% o.0.0:0:9,Sigte@:o'e e's 0\pcs'b 190 Ib. per sq. in. 
Oe SS 8. | Re rn errr ea 
PASO, TONE OHIE WUD 6, 6 oicce non dics cd anneeen 120% in. by 84% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness. ...Sides, back and crown, 3 in.; tube, % in. 
Firebox, WALET GRACE. «6c ceccccveces Sides and back, 5 in.; front, 6 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter..............+..+0++247—2% in, 
Flues, number and outside diameter.............00eeeee- 45—5'% in. 
SRE ON oo fechas sia elas aie eee AOA 6 wow Soe eater 19 ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues... . ....cccescecocsecce ed, 978 8G. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox, including arch tubes.............319 sq. ft. 
SEE SORE NM ao a decanlenesise kbd’ Oba es-eeee 4,297 sq. ft. 
GRU RCEREY TEGINE GUPIROE Ss 6. 0.0:05 60 os sic cece sce ees canes 993 sq. ft. 
Peusveient NEGNS SUTINCE 66icccciccsscesccnsscesvesced fer O08. ft, 
ee SUED, «cic cc aeleraralacw akin ak ne pie oe Sier a waceiesie oaes 70.8 sa. ft. 
Tender 
TNE ainda ea Nothie Sa ee ee ee Ree Re aean emai ee ok Water bottom 
SII cxciiahcs @'<ituidyio colss abs bt de acta: eco ase a bars eh a aete wwe cas esororord Cast steel 
DRE. Sas ncanerekcan meres Ch aueh ween Gee ents. wees Nohara es 172,000 
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The Boiler for the Heavy 


fitted it may be of interest to note that the brakebeams are 
carried on the Creco three-point support and that Woods side 
bearings are used. 

The specialties with which these locomotives are fitted in- 
clude Everlasting blowoff valves, Ashcroft gages, the Detroit 
six-feed lubricator, Hancock No. 11 non-lifting injectors, 
Barco flexible connections between the engine and tender, the 
Barco blower fitting, Sargent quick-acting blower valves, and 
the Radial buffer and Unit safety bar between the engine and 
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Mikado Type Locomotive 





POU, MNNOUR Ra hil as tate untae ks ioaisiwé i oscicka van becued 33 in. 
eusmais, Gisimeter atid length. o0i 6 5cs css ccces cece 6 in. by 11 in. 
ce agit, ORE ae A ae erate 10,000 gal. 
RN “MOMMIES av iciercaeuty eee vine vi aicie cimeiinw nck &atk Caccpade 16 tons 
*Equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 


TYPHOID ON THE MurMAN RatLway.—Sixty per cent of 


the railwaymen on the Murman Railway are ill with typhoid 
fever and scurvy owing to lack of foodstuffs—Railway 
Gazette, London. 











I. C. C. Report on Valuation of Texas Midland 


Renders Decision on Carrier’s Objections to Tentative 
Finding—Will Report a Final Figure Later 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION issued its re- 
port on the valuation of the Texas Midland late last 
week. This is the first property of a carrier on which 

the Commission itself has reported, and it contains decisions 
on a number of disputed points which will establish precedents 
for later valuations. Probably the most important finding 
of the Commission is the statement that, “While it may be 
questioned whether or not the act requires the finding of a 
single sum as the value of the property, we are of the opinion 
that it authorizes the finding of such value for purposes 
under the act to regulate commerce, and it is our purpose 
ultimately to make such findings as to each property. Ten- 
tative valuations in which a single sum as the value of the 
property is not stated will in due course be supplemented by 
such finding and a final valuation, including a single sum 
as to the valuation of the property will be duly issued. Under 
the circumstances of the instant case full justice will be 
done if the findings made as to underlying facts stand, with 
leave to the carrier and other parties to apply to be heard 
upon the undetermined question as to what sum shall be 
stated. Otherwise we shall state our conclusion in due 
course and complete the final valuation of the carrier.” 

The Commission found the original cost to date of the 
property to be $2,892,360.94; the cost of reproduction new 
$3,461,356 and the cost of reproduction less depreciation 
$2,597,442. The latter two values are shown in greater 
detail in the table immediately following: 


WuoLtty Ownep AND Usep FoR THE Purposes OF A CoMMON CARRIER 


Cost of reproduction of 







road and equipment 
a 

Less 

Acct. Classes New depreciation 

I, ROAD 

Rs eR isis ovarse diererarsi ayo a Sa euisia sinloree epia® $58,773 $58,773 
3 Grading 4115886 411,491 
6 Bridges, trestles and culverts. . 387,792 289,461 
Be sac oe oe us ea le ne Oioreleln esas ac ehrercaien 281,112 140,557 
9 Rails 525,134 434,205 
1G GCtier tenck material oon. ccccccescces 103,295 65,944 
Bs WINE Since hock che nre deca Gin sewed aticamets 227,255 181,804 
12 Track laying and surfacing 239,631 173,413 
13 Right-of-way fences............. 48,443 33,911 
SE, Re Oe PRIN a 6 ook his sa hdd awiesenaanes 29,565 23,217 
16 Station and office buildings..............00. 109,319 79,965 
S7 (UE, UNO 0 6:01:60 50 sie sin eaisiersisneleoweeeis 27,004 17,491 
Oe RE Soicicieana a icidae so peecinmmeerens 30,428 22,267 
ce ener fe 7,675 5,383 
20 Shops and Cngime hovses......ccsccvccecevccces 68,155 51,447 
26 Telegraph and telephone lines............... 8,715 5,863 
27 Signals and interlockers..........cccccccees 9,834 7,619 
BP POT TIE oo. 6.6: 6.0 hic c'sleseis'e wp 0000.0 6,474 5,308 
32 Power-distribution systems .........ccceseces 1,867 1,253 


35 Miscellaneous structures .......ccccccccccce 84 29 




















Oe RI SUI 6 50s a crain c's see eoaeee ewes 2,306 1,404 

Se I SET CIE dies. cicscrvine dicmuneeee oer 2,295 1,263 

43 Other expenditures—road .........eeeeeeees 5,528 4,091 

OE ee EN eo 6 eo 0-0.00s os were wstione cceteleeiae’ 57,333 41,430 

45. Pwer-GiaMt MACHIMETY 6. ioe's ccwscevesiosccee 21,009 15,134 
Total, 1 and 3 to 45, inclusive........... 2,670,912 2,072,723 

II. EQUIPMENT 

Oe (UGE IOCAMIOTVED 6 0.6.6 0500s ccevaessineneeees 187,928 107,643 

SS.  POMMOEIOES COND 05.6. 650:6:6.65 001s nwasenoh Seaee 190,432 120,423 

Se ERY PANNE, 0556.0.0:4.6 <5 crawls e ewwine ene 73,455 39,236 

35 Motor equipment of CAre.......cccccescscsecs 57,020 53,769 

ee re ee eee 73,236 41,869 
Tew, Site: ST, SACRE sicko, cn eas 582,071 362,940 

III. GENERAL EXPENDITURES 

71. GOPRRAUATION “CRDONBER 6 66.5565 0 cacidicncce sis 

72 General officers and clerks..........e0000. 

RD MMM ealend Wie) oa o piele eaxreeicrh tian + xiw'we hoeincatotie 40,064 31,091 

74 Stationery and Primting «io icccc ccecvccece 

75 ME ater a brink ewe eee x ore toy lola eas 

76 Interest during construction..............00% 144,280 110,635 
Total, 71 to 76, WMCHIBIVE, 60. o.ccscisscess 184,344 141,726 
Grand total, 1, and 3 to 76, inclusive.... 3,437,327 2,577,389 
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Texas Midland share G4) of 0.212 





a ee ee ae ree ree 1,091 849 
Texas Midland share (%) of 0.182 miles owned 
eS. Se eS ee eee eee 1,395 983 
Texas Midland share (34) of 0.496 miles owned 
jointly with M. K. & T. and St. L. S. W....... 1,822 1,272 
Texas Midland share (14) of 0.091 miles owned 
Sere” WEE OG ES OS. WN 3 eee wices eee ekeme aun 19,721 16,949 
3,461,356 2,597,442 





Commissioner Aitchison, who was counsel for the National 
Association of Railway Utilities Commissioners in the hear- 
ings of these cases, did not participate in its disposition. 

A large part of the report is devoted to the discussion of 
the protests of the carrier and others to the tentative valua- 
tion which was served on the road on October 21, 1916. 
Hearings on the protest were held on Washington and at other 
points in 1917. An abstract of the decision of the Commis- 
sion on the various points raised is given below. 


Original Cost to Date 


In the tentative valuation it was stated that the “original 
cost of road could not be found.” Figures purporting to 
show original cost of equipment and land were, however, 
reported. The corporate and financial history of the car- 
rier, together with a statement of its gross and net earnings 
from the time it began operations to valuation date, has 
also been incorporated. From the tentative valuation it is 
possible to ascertain the amount of money which has been 
expended in the property as accurately as the records of 
the carrier permit. Since the service of the tentative valua- 
tion certain other sources of information have been made 
available to us and made of record, which now permit a 
statement to be made of at least the maximum original cost. 

In the instant case we are able to give a figure which 
clearly represents, within reasonably close limits of accuracy, 
the maximum amount of money which this carrier, its 
predecessor, or any other person or persons, invested in the 
property, as representing the maximum original cost to date 
thereof, $2,892,360.94. 


Cost of Reproduction New 


In complying with the requirement of the act that “the 
Commission shall ascertain and report in detail * * * 
the cost of reproduction new” of each piece of property 
owned or used by a common carrier for common-carrier pur- 
poses, we have proceeded upon the theory that the property 
under valuation is nonexistent. In the tentative valuation 
in this case we find that the cost of reproduction new of 
road and equipment, exclusive of lands, is $3,382,004, arrived 
at in the following manner: The engineer making the esti- 
mate assumed that the road was not in existence. All other 
conditions in the territory through which the road runs were 
taken as they existed on valuation date. The engineer then 
prepared what he conceived to be the most practicable and 
economical program for the construction of the road. The 
items which make up the physical property were then inven- 
toried and cost prices fairly representative of conditions on 
valuation date were applied. To the figures thus obtained 
was added the estimated cost of placing the items in posi- 
tion as of valuation date, including certain overhead charges. 
The result thus arrived at is the cost of reproduction new. 

So far as we know, this basis for reporting cost of repro- 
duction new has been universally used ever since the valua- 
tion of public utilities has been attempted. Cost of repro- 
duction new, as applied to the items embraced in the engineer- 
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ing report, must be assumed to mean exactly what the words 
themselves imply, namely, that a railroad actually being 
operated is conceived of as nonexistent and then theoretically 
brought into existence by a succession of steps well known 
to competent engineers. 


Topographical Conditions 


The bureau, in its estimates of reproduction cost, has in 
this respect disregarded conditions existing at the time of 
construction and has considered the right of way of the 
carrier in connection with the land which adjoins it on 
valuation date. For example, if tillage land is on either 
side of the right of way, the right of way is treated as 
similarly devoid of trees and brush; if a forest adjoins the 
right of way it is assumed that the right of way is a part 
of the forest with a corresponding growth thereon. We 
approve this method as involving the minimum of con- 
jecture. 

As previously stated, we interpret the term “cost of repro- 
duction new” literally, i.e., the cost of reproducing under 
present conditions the existing property of the carrier with- 
out computing depreciation. ‘The amount of clearing and 
grubbing which was necessary in the original construction 
is reported in “original cost to date” when it can be obtained. 
There can be no doubt that the building of the railroad has 
added to the value of adjoining land. We are required to 
find the present value of lands in a carrier’s right of way; 
and such present value is measured by the value of adjoin- 
ing lands. It would therefore be improper to allow for 
clearing and grubbing originally done in addition to the 
benefit derived by the carrier from the increase in the value 
of adjoining lands. 


Industrial Tracks 


In the course of the development of the transportation 
systems as they exist in the United States today thousands 
of so-called industrial tracks have been constructed. These 
tracks have generally been constructed in accordance 
with contracts between the industry and the carrier, and 
the considerations of the contracts have varied greatly. In 
most instances the industry pays a portion of the entire 
expense of constructing the track, including the cost of the 
land and materials used. 

We have defined an industrial track in Valuation Order 
No. 12 as a “track which the carrier has not an unrestricted 
right to use in serving the general public, but which it has 
obligated itself to use instead exclusively, or preferentially, 
in serving a particular industry or certain industries.” In 
cost of reproduction new the inventory of the carrier includes 
such portions of an industry track as it would have a right 
to remove if it should discontinue the service, except that 
we always include in the carrier’s inventory the estimated 
cost of reproducing any item of property in the industrial 
track which was in fact paid for by the carrier in original 
construction. In determining the portions of the track 
which the carrier would have a right to remove in case of 
reproduction if the service were discontinued, we assume that 
reproduction would take place under a contract identical 
with that covering original construction. Where the carrier 
has procured the right of way and constructed the track at 
its own expense, both are inventoried to it. If the industry 
constructed the track at its expense and owns it, nothing is 
allowed to the carrier in cost of reproduction new. Where 
the carrier and the industry have both contributed, which is 
the usual case, the carrier is credited with an amount cover- 
ing the estimated cost of reproducing that which it did pro- 
duce. If the industry has paid for the items of property 
making up the track, but has given the carrier the right by 
contract to remove the track, etc., credit is given to the 
carrier for the reproduction cost of such property. In the 


case of land nothing is allowed the carrier if the land is 
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owned by the industry. When, however, the carrier does 
not own the land, grading and other permanent structures 
are inventoried as above described. In other words, the car- 
rier is limited to its interest in the industrial track. 

That the policy pursued by us regarding industrial tracks 
is entirely fair to the carrier can not be questioned. The carrier 
is not only credited with the amount of money which it is 
estimated would be the cost of reproducing that which it did 
produce, but in addition thereto is considered the owner of 
materials going into the tracks, even though such materials 
were paid for by the industry, when the right of removal 
on discontinuance of the service can be shown. 


Assessments for Public Improvements 


In account No. 39 of the classification of investment in 
road and equipment, the carrier is required to report the 
cost of constructing public improvements, such as grading, 
sewering, curbing, guttering, paving, sidewalks, etc. This 
account also includes the cost of improvements when made 
by the carrier’s employees under government requirements. 
The principle announced concerning the treatment of “‘topo- 
graphical conditions” in cost of reproduction new applies 
with equal force to this item; and; since the property of the 
carrier is presumed to be reproduced under present topo- 
graphical and other present conditions, it will be seen that 
no assessments for public improvements would be incurred, 
and this item would therefore be improper. As assessments 
for public improvements can only be levied in proportion 
to benefits received by the lands assessed, the present value 
of lands adjacent, taken as the basis for the ascertainment 
of the value of railroad lands, reflects the public improvement 
assessments in question. It should be stated, however, that 
if a public improvement for which an assessment against a 
carrier has been made in the past is located on the right 
of way of the carrier, or so closely connected therewith that 
it would be wiped out if the railroad were removed, the esti- 
mated cost of reproducing such an improvement would be 
included in the valuation under the heading of cost of 
reproduction new. 


Property Used but Not Owned 


Where property is owned by a common carrier and is 
used by it jointly with another carrier or carriers for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, the property is included in detail in 
the inventory of the owning carrier and reference is made to 
the use by the other carrier or carriers. The extent and terms 
of the use appear also in the inventory of the using carrier or 
carriers. 

In the case under consideration the carrier uses jointly 
with the owner that portion of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway of Texas, commonly known as the Cotton Belt, be- 
tween Commerce, Texas, and Greenville, Texas, 13.97 miles 
in length, as a part of its main line. This portion of the 
Cotton Belt forms the connecting link between two pieces of 
track owned exclusively by the Texas Midland. Without 
it the carrier would be unable to perform through transpor- 
tation service between points located north and south, re- 
spectively, of this particular portion of the Cotton Belt. 
The 13.97 miles has been considered as a single valuation 
section. It has been inventoried and priced by itself. Cost 
of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion for it will be stated separately. This detailed informa- 
tion will appear in the inventory of the Cotton Belt when 
completed, with a statement that this section is used by the 
Texas Midland, together with a description of the terms of 
the use. In the tentative valuation under consideration it is 
stated “the tracks of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company of Texas between Greenville and Commerce, a dis- 
tance of 14 miles, are used under a trackage arrangement to 
unite the two pieces of the Texas Midland * * *,” so 
that if it becomes essential it will be possible at any time to 
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refer to the inventory of the Cotton Belt and ascertain the 
cost values for that particular piece of property. 


Contingencies 


In the estimate of cost of reproduction new we have not 
allowed any amount under the head of “Contingencies,” and 
this omission is assigned as error by the carrier. 

In our view the theoretical reproduction of a railroad, such 
as is assumed in valuation work, is materially different from 
the original construction and does not justify an allowance 
for contingencies as such. In theoretical reproduction the 
property to be constructed by the engineer is before his eyes. 
The topography of the country through which the right of 
way runs can be observed. He knows the natural difficulties 
which will have to be overcome. If rock is found, his esti- 
mate is based upon cutting through or removing that rock. 
The exact amount of materials above the roadbed is capable 
of ascertainment, and no addition should be made for ma- 
terials omitted. However, with respect to certain materials 
the carrier is not limited to the amount necessary to dupli- 
cate what is actually in the property. This is illustrated 
by the item of spikes. It is recognized that in laying rail 
a certain percentage above the number of spikes required is 
purchased to take care of losses and imperfections, and an 
allowance to cover these possibilities is made. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that in compiling the inventory of the road- 
way there are certain quantities which are hidden and can 
not be observed. 

In estimating hidden quantities the representatives of the 
Commission rely upon the statements of the carriers sup- 
plemented by such records as they may possess, tested by the 
observations of our engineers. These statements and records 
are accepted unless they appear to be erroneous on their 
face. Field notes of the Commission containing the esti- 
mate of the quantities to be allowed are furnished the carrier 
if desired, and if objected to the matter is thoroughly inves- 
tigated. In the application of prices to the items embraced 
in the inventory, we endeavor to compensate for all expenses 
which will be met in connection with a particular item. The 
item of grading furnishes a good illustration. ‘We ascertain 
the price per cubic yard which is proper to apply for grading, 
and its determination in this regard is guided by prices paid 
under contracts for work of this character. However, it is 
recognized that certain work is performed by the grading 
contractor which is not included in his contract price, such 
as erecting temporary bridges, constructing ditches off the 
right way, etc. To the price per cubic yard which is obtained 
in the manner indicated above is added an estimated amount 
to cover the additional expense. A similar addition is made 
in other cases when necessary. 

The statement that no provision for contingencies has been 
made by us in this proceeding is therefore incorrect. The 
figure reported as cost of reproduction new is an estimate 
of the amount of money necessary to reproduce the identical 
property under valuation. The inventory is made with great 
care and the prices applied are arrived at after exhaustive 
study. Every necessary expense is taken into consideration. 

Since reproduction new is at best an estimate, it is appar- 
ent that an estimate arrived at upon a basis as outlined above 
is as liable to be too high as too low and that therefore there 
is no warrant for the addition of a definite amount to cover 
contingencies, but that any allowance of that kind which 
ought to be made should be and is taken care of in con- 
nection with particular items of property. 


Engineering 


In the tentative valuation under consideration we 
allowed for engineering approximately 2.15 per cent of the 
amount shown as cost of reproduction new of the road 
accounts, exclusive of land and engineering itself. The 


carrier contends that this amount is not sufficient and that 
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between 4 and 5 per cent should be provided. It has also 
been contended by certain carriers that it is not correct to 
allot a gross sum for engineering, but that engineering should 
be assigned to particular pieces of property. 

In order to ascertain the proper percentage to apply the 
bureau made a study of the accounts of different construc- 
tion projects. This study embraced 121 projects in different 
sections of the country ranging from 2% miles to 900 miles 
in length. The total number of miles of construction was 
9,617, the cost of which was $302,000,000. The amount 
found charged to engineering varied from 0.837 per cent to 
9.732 per cent of the total amount shown as investment in 
road excluding land. In 6 instances the percentage for 
engineering exceeded 6 per cent; in 10 instances it was be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent; in 4 instances it was below 1 per 
cent, and in 16 instances between 1 and 2 per cent. In 
the balance of instances, 85, it ranged from 2 to 5 per cent. 
The weighted average showed approximately 3.6 per cent. 

In view of this study our engineers were instructed to 
include for engineering an amount which should not be less 
than 2 per cent nor more than 5 per cent of the investment 
in road, exclusive of engineering and land. Should a mem- 
ber of the engineering board believe that there are peculiar 
circumstances which jvgtify the application of a lower or a 
higher percentage, he is instructed to bring the case to the 
attention of the bureau. 

In the instant case the estimate was first made by the 
synthetical method and the figure which was used was 
reached. When the instructions referred to above were issued 
it was concluded that this figure represented a sufficient 
amount, and it was allowed to stand. 


General Expenditures 


Items 71 to 77 of the classification of investment in road 
and equipment of steam roads are termed “general expendi- 
tures.” 71. Organization expenses. 72. General officers and 
clerks. 73. Law. 74. Stationery and printing. 75. Taxes. 
77. Other expenditures—general. Our accountants made a 
study similar to that undertaken in connection with engineer- 
ing and covering the same list of carriers. The percentage 
of general expenditures other than interest to all road 
accounts, excluding land for the different valuation districts, 
was as follows: 


Per cent. 
ee EEE CO ee er ee ee es poker e 1.766 
PUTRI Sf: d.G asia' se huete mci aveik epee taste wie Sheela ne aced wee aa 2.251 
PE 68s ae cz owt Kk Gis Help Rede wheat erate 1.362 
WE ai csi oe wire ci wie cw areal re PAE pik wane Eee .838 
ENS acceso: Gyre: areas wie aan HERO ORR ee 4.086 
PPSTIGS . faicis vata xe weewanes Sebeaeea Ga eae 1.930 


After careful deliberation, the bureau concluded that 1% 
per cent of the amount of all road accounts, exclusive of 
land, would be a fair estimate for general expenditures in 
the case of all roads. Where, however, more than a nominal 
charter fee has been required, the engineers have been in- 
structed to ascertain the amount of such fee and add it to 
the 11% per cent. 


Cost of Obtaining Money 


The bureau assumed that the reconstruction would be 
done by a company the credit of which was good and which 
could purchase supplies at advantageous prices. This policy 
having been adopted, it was necessary to determine the rate 
of interest. Since a railroad with good credit has no difficulty 
during normal times in borrowing money at 41% per cent, 
it was felt that the rate of 6 per cent would be ample to 
cover all incidental items of expense in connection therewith. 


Construction Period 


The time allowed for the construction period in cost of 
reproduction new is important in its relation to the amount 
to be allowed for interest during construction. From our 
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examination of the records of construction in the past, it is 
fair to state that, so far as the expenditure of money is con- 
cerned, the construction of a railroad is properly divided 
into two parts—the preliminary period before the construc- 
tion begins, and the period of construction itself. 

In view of the difficulty of estimating the preliminary 
period and of the further fact that expenditures are small 
during this time it was decided to state the period required 
for construction only. 

The construction period, as determined by our engineers, 
does not represent the shortest period in which the railroad 
could be constructed, but rather that period within which 
the work might be economically done. ‘The usual delays 
which occur in normal times, due to labor and market con- 
ditions, are assumed to exist, but unusual delays, due to 
financial troubles and other causes peculiar to individual 
properties, are eliminated. 

All existing means of transportation, aside from the prop- 
erty itself which is under reproduction, are assumed to exist. 
The carrier in this proceeding is crossed by several different 
roads and these roads are used theoretically to bring in men 
and materials to junction points. This enables the engineer 
to proceed with the hypothetical reproduction at several dif- 
ferent places at the same time. ‘This assumption often 
reduces the period allowed for reproduction materially below 
that which was required for the building of the property, but 
since the circumstances and conditions surrounding reproduc- 
tion are entirely different from original construction, this 
method is believed to be fair. 


Interest During Construction 


The rate of 6 per cent interest having been approved, it 
remains to consider the length of time for which this rate 
should be applied. If the assumption that the money re- 
quired for each six months is on hand at the beginning of 
that six months is reasonable, and we find that it is, the 
time for which interest should be allowed is one-half the 
construction period plus three months, which will be ample 
to cover the relatively small amount of money which is ex- 
pended prior to construction. This is the method which has 
been adopted by the bureau, and interest is computed upon 
the total amount of the road and general expenditures 
accounts with the exception of land and interest during con- 
struction. 


Materials and Supplies and Other Working Capital 


In the accounting report which accompanied the tentative 
valuation and made a part thereof is an inventory of the 
materials and supplies on hand as of June 30, 1914. The 
records of the carrier show an investment of $82,943.24 in 
materials and supplies, while the inventory prepared by the 
bureau, at prices obtained from invoices rendered the carrier, 
shows a value of $96,857.19. The carrier contends that we 
have erred in not including materials and supplies in the 
three cost values. The suggestion is made that cash items 
should also be included and taken at par. In cost of repro- 
duction new, however, the property to be theoretically repro- 
duced is the railroad itself. It does not contemplate the 
inclusion of materials and supplies and cash on hand, which 
are so-called liquid assets, and change from day to day. The 
accounting report, which is a part of the tentative valuation, 
contains full information with respect to these items as of 
the valuation date. The method pursued is a compliance 
with the act. 

Second-hand Materials 
~ Where second-hand materials were installed and still exist, 
the bureau has interpreted cost of reproduction new to mean 
the cost of reproducing the materials in the same condition 
in which they were installed. The carrier alleges that this 
interpretation of the word “new” is incorrect, and that 
market prices on valuation date for new materials of the 
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same kind should be applied to such units. A strict inter- 
pretation of the word “new” in estimating the cost of repro- 
duction new of a property of that kind would require the 
substitution of new materials for materials which are known 
to have been second-hand when the road was “new” or first 
built. We do not think that the act requires or contemplates 
this. The property to be reproduced is the existing property 
as it was when it was put into its present service. When 
the records of the carrier clearly show that second-hand 
materials were used the cost of reproduction new will be 
estimated for the same kind of materials in the same con- 
dition as when installed. 


Quantities and Unit Prices 


The commission gave careful consideration to the protests 
of the carriers relative to unit prices. In many instances 
the figures of the Division of Valuation were supported, but 
in other important instances they were raised in view of the 
evidence submitted by the carriers. The price of 56 cents 
for burnettized pine ties was increased to 69 cents; the price 
allowed for burnt clay ballast was increased from 80 cents 
to $1 per yard, and the amount included for track laying 
and surfacing was increased from $780 to $900 per mile 
of road. No allowance was made in the tentative valuation 
for telegraph lines. The commission states that “a telegraph 
line is necessary in the conduct of the business of the carriers 
and for the purpose of estimating the cost of reproduction 
new of this property it is assumed that it would equip itself 
with this facility in the same manner that it did originally.” 
It, therefore, allowed $8,715 for this account. In view of 
the increase in the estimates for cost of reproduction new the 
amount allowed for engineering in the tentative report repre- 
sented less than two per cent. The commission increased this 
to 21% per cent on the revised estimate. 


Depreciation 


The act requires us to report in detail as to each piece 
of property “the cost of reproduction less depreciation.” In 
complying with this requirement the bureau has treated 
depreciation as the exhaustion of capacity for service. It 
has inquired how much of such capacity existed when new, 
what part has been used up, and what part still remains. 
It states the remaining capacity as a fraction of which the 
total is the denominator and the part remaining the numer- 
ator. Taking cost of reproduction new the depreciation 
which has already accrued is subtracted, due consideration 
being given to salvage or scrap when this exists, and the 
remainder is given as cost of reproduction less depreciation. 

The carrier insists that this conception of depreciation is 
wrong, that the inquiry should be whether the property is 
in 100 per cent efficiency. So long as it is maintained at 
100 per cent efficiency, or what comes to the same thing, +9 
long as there is no deferred maintenance, there can be no 
depreciation. 

After quoting a number of decisions of the courts, the com- 
mission states that it is clear, therefore, that when the act 
was passed, the word “depreciation” as used in the phrase 
“cost of reproduction less depreciation” had acquired a 
definite meaning. It must be assumed that Congress used 
the word in that sense. Nor is there today any other recog- 
nized meaning. We approve and adopt the definition of 
depreciation which the bureau has applied in this case. 


Lands 


The protest raises two questions, which in fact are one: 
(1) Shall the Commission ascertain and report the reproduc- 
tion cost of carrier lands, and (2) shall the Commission 
ascertain and report the present cost of condemnation and 
damages or of purchase of the carrier’s lands? Together 
these questions present the issue as to the duty of the Com- 
mission to report the reproduction cost of lands. 
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What is meant by present value, as the term is used in 
the tentative valuation, is thus defined by the director of 
valuation: 

“Present value * * * is arrived at by ascertaining 
the number of acres of land owned or used by the carrier for 
its purposes as a common carrier and multiplying this acre- 
age by a market value determined from the present market 
value of similar adjacent and adjoining lands. Due allow- 
ance is made for any peculiar value which may attach by 
reason of the peculiar adaptability of the land to railroad 
use. 

“Nothing is included for the expense of acquisition, nor 
for severance damages, nor for interest during construction.” 

It seems elementary that the cost of reproduction can be 
estimated only by assuming that the thing in question is to 
be produced again, and that if it is to be produced again, it 
is to be taken as not existent. It seems sophistry to contend 
that lands of the railroad can be produced again at a cost 
to the railroad without first making the assumption that they 
are no longer lands of the railroad; and this necessary 
assumption carries with it the mental obliteration of the rail- 
road itself. 

Considerable testimony was produced to the effect that 
in the acquisition of a railroad right of way it is necessary 
for the carrier to pay sums in excess of the value of the land 
if measured by the present or market value of similar con- 
tiguous lands because of elements, such as cost of acquisition, 
damages to the severed property, cost of buildings and other 
improvements, accrued taxes and various incidental rights. 
That there is a marked difference between assuming in 
advance the total cost of acquisition, whether as the result 
of condemnation and damages paid or of purchase, in excess 
of the present value of similar lands in the vicinity, when 
no railroad has been constructed or is in operation, and the 
attempt to ascertain and state the cost of reproducing or 
reacquiring, at the present time, lands which actually have 
been severed from the adjacent property, have been converted 
into a railroad, and are being occupied by an operating rail 
carrier, seems clear. 

Because of the impossibility of making the self-contra- 
dictory assumptions which the theory requires when applied 
to the carrier’s lands, we are unable to report the reproduc- 
tion cost of such lands or its equivalent, the present cost of 
acquisition and damages, or of purchase in excess of present 
value. 


Streets and Highways 


Where a street or an alley in a municipality has been 
vacated, that is, where the use of land as a street or an alley 
has been discontinued, and the carrier is using the land 
exclusively for common-carrier purposes, the original cost of 
the land to the carrier, if it can be ascertained, and its present 
value, measured by the market value of similar land in the 
vicinity, will be included inthe inventory as land owned 
by the carrier, unless it affirmatively appears that the carrier 
does not own it. 

Where a street or an alley in a municipality is used as 
such by the public, and is also used by the carrier for its 
common-carrier purposes, either along or across the same, no 
part of the land so jointly used will be included in the in- 
ventory as land owned by the carrier, unless it affirmatively 
appears that the carrier owns it. 

Where a highway outside of a municipality is used as 
such by the public, and is also used by the carrier for its 
common-carrier purposes, either along or across the same, 
the land so jointly used, together with its original cost to 
the carrier, if that can be ascertained, and its present value, 
measured by the market value of similar land in the vicinity, 
will be included in the inventory as land owned by the 
carrier, unless it affirmatively appears that the carrier does 
not own it. 
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Appreciation 


Carriers have introduced considerable testimony to show 
that an old roadbed is of more value than a new one and 
have urged that this value should be stated in some form in 
the report of the commission. As to the fact, no serious 
question can be made. While most items of property enter- 
ing into the construction of a railroad depreciate from the 
first, the cut and embankment appreciate. It is apparent that 
it was the intent of Congress to require a statement of all 
those costs, values and other circumstances which might bear 
upon the value of the property, for rate-making purposes at 
least, and possibly for other purposes. Appreciation is a 
fact which may affect the final value of the property. With- 
out attempting to indicate what its influence should be, or 
whether it should have any influence, it should if possible 
be dealt with in our report. 

The attempt to measure the value of appreciation by its 
cost is not consonant with our prescribed rules of accounting, 
under which the expenses of operation are chargeable to oper- 
ation. There is no part of this expense which the carrier 
has carried or could properly carry into its investment ac- 
count. If the public has once paid for this added expense, 
which is inherent in the early years of operation, should it 
be constantly taxed on account of these same expenses in the 
way of added rates? 

Our conclusion upon the whole subject, therefore, is that 
no separate value can be placed upon appreciation. When 
it definitely appears that it exists it must be taken into 
account in determining the value of the property. The influ- 
ence which appreciation should have upon value may depend 
upon the previous history of the property. All this depends 
upon. the purpose for which the value is being stated and the 
manner in which that value is to be determined. 


Other Values and Elements of Value 


The act requires that “the commission shall in like manner 
ascertain and report separately other values, and elements 
of value, if any, of the property of such carrier, * * * 

In the tentative valuation under consideration we have 
stated that “no other values or elements of value were found 
to exist.” The carrier asserts that since no figure has been 
reported under this heading, the act has not been complied 
with. 

Before the tentative valuation was served, the carrier was 
requested to file a statement of the items, if any, upon 
which an allowance under this heading was claimed. In 
response thereto claim was made on account of (1) going- 
concern value; (2) connection with other lines; (3) good 
station facilities; and (4) gradients. 

At the hearing counsel for the carrier stated that he did 
not understand that the carrier would be expected to put in 
testimony with respect to its claim under this heading. The 
director of the bureau stated at that time that the commis- 
sion would be glad to listen to any testimony the carrier 
might care to offer. Notwithstanding this invitation, no 
testimony has been offered in this case with respect to the 
items under consideration. 

We have diligently searched for and inventoried the prop- 
erty of the carrier and have reported everything we have 
found in the tentative valuation already served. The carrier 
has asserted that there are other values and elements of value 
in connection with its property, but although repeatedly asked 
to do so, has failed to name a figure which it believes should 
be found by us. 

In this connection it should be stated that in the instant 
case going-concern value has been given consideration in 
the cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation figures. In the cost of reproduction new and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation figures the values as- 
signed to the property are not those of a dead plant but 
of a going concern, and to the extent indicated in the Des 
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Moines Gas Case, this element has been covered in the figures. 
Going-concern value has been described as the value of an 
assembled and established plant doing business over one 
not thus advanced. In making up the inventory we apply 
prices to the different parts of the property in the light of 
the fact that it is a railroad and doing business; otherwise 
the prices which would be applied would be scrap prices. 
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The owners of the Texas Midland have not received a fair 
return on their investment in this property. The operation 
of the road has resulted in frequent deficits. These deficits 
are not elements of value, but they are pertinent facts to be 
given consideration in a proper proceeding. 

The requirements of the act in this regard have been fully 
complied with. 


What the Railroad Administration Has Accomplished 


A Statement by Theodore H. Price, Actuary to Director General 
McAdoo, in Reply to a Newspaper Criticism 


prominent daily newspaper published August 10 
headed “Government Railroads,” as well as to an 
article headed “After 7 Months—The Effects of Railroad 
Unification,” published on August 5, in the same paper. 
Both these articles criticise government administration of 
the railroads with an affectation of patriotic tolerance which 
seems to assume that it is an evil that must be endured dur- 
ing the war despite its alleged inefficiency. 
Briefly, the grievances complained of are: 


M’ ATTENTION HAS BEEN CALLED to an editorial in a 


1. The advance in freight and passenger rates. 

2. The abolition of the through bill of lading for export freight and 
the cancellation of export and import rates. 

3. The dismissal of solicitors who “took an interest in the handling of 
the traffic’ and the consolidation of freight and ticket offices. 

4. The withdrawal of the credit previously allowed in the matter of 
freight charges which must now be paid before or upon the delivery of the 
goods unless the consignee gives a bond that will protect the government. 

5. The difficulty of getting information regarding tariffs and rates. 

6. The discontinuance of the package car service between important job- 
bing and consuming sections. 

7. The withdrawal of the shippers’ right to route their freight as they 
choose. 


In support of the claim that these changes have inconven- 
ienced the public without increasing the efficiency or carry- 
ing capacity of the railroads, the editor of the paper referred 
to comments as follows upon the recently published statistical 
statement of railway operating details and results for the first 
five months of government operation which ended May 31, 
1918: 

GOVERNMENT RAILROADS 


We have now details as to the first five months of government 
operation of the railways; and while it is far too soon to pass any judgment, 
two facts stand out very strongly and are worthy of note. 

The first is that in these five months, on the face of the figures, the roads 
less ton-mileage than in 1917. This, in spite of the tre- 
mendous pressures of war and of the known increase in many lines of 
production, is certainly very significant. Extra traffic has been carried in 
other ways, largely, as we know, by motor trucks. 

The second fact is that the number of available locomotives and cars re- 
mained practically the same as in the first part of 1917. There was no in- 
crease. The roads were taken over for their supposed inefficiency. But the 
government, with all its money and power, has found it easier to acquire 
experience than to increase the efficiency of the railroad machine. 

After five months of unlimited credit and power there is no increase in 
cars or locomotives, or rail movement, or tonnage hauled. To move their 
increased traffic the industries of the country have had to resort to the 
highly expensive carriage by motor trucks over country roads. This may 
have been unavoidable, and the Railway Administration, like the fuel bureau, 
may have done everything possible. It may prove its wonderful efficiency 
and high superiority in time. We merely point out there is no evidence yet 
that the government is performing no miracles that might not have been 
expected of the roads themselves, if they had simply had enough money to 


some 


carried slightly 


go ahead in their ordinary way. 


This is a fairly complete summary of the attempted ar- 
raignment of governmental administration of the railroads. 

(Here follow the figures for freight train operation from 
January to May, which were reproduced in the Railway Age 
of August 9, page 258.—Editor.) 

It will be noticed that these figures show that the number 
of tons of freight carried one mile during the first five months 
of this year was 0.6 per cent less than during the same month 
last year. But they also indicate that the loaded freight car 
mileage traveled in the carriage of this freight was 552,868,- 





512 miles, or 8.6 per cent less than the distance traveled un- 
der private management in the carriage of nearly the same 
er —— of revenue freight during the same period in 
917. 

A reduction in the average daily mileage of locomotives 
and freight cars will also be noticed. This is likewise due 
to the heavier train load and car load. It is not economically 
practicable to haul heavy trains as fast as light ones and 
the Railroad Administration has adopted the policy of load- 
ing trains to capacity and moving them on schedules that are 
not too fast to be maintained. 

The showing indicates—not inefficiency—but a striking 
increase in the efficiency with which the railroads are being 
operated. It is directly due to the heavier loading of the 
freight cars and the greater train load now pulled by each 
engine. The average carload has been increased from 26.2 
to 28.5 tons, or 8.8 per cent. If this ratio is maintained, it 
will be the equivalent of an addition of 8.8 per cent, or 211,- 
200 freight cars to the present equipment of about 2,400,000 
cars, and if the ratio of increase in the train load, equal to 
2.7 per cent, is maintained, it will be the equivalent of add- 
ing about 1,750 to the present equipment of some 65,000 
locomotives of all sorts. Surely this is better than buying 
new cars and locomotives at a time when they can only be 
had at extravagant prices and the manufacturing energies 
of the country are overtaxed to provide the things required 
for the winning of the war. 

Instead of proving the inefficiency of government man- 
agement, the newspaper referred to seems to have adduced 
the strongest possible proof of its efficiency and wisdom in 
demonstrating that the old cars and engines are being made 
to do more work than they performed under private manage- 
ment. The same progress toward the intensive use of the 
present equipment is to be found in the report of loaded cars 
arriving at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh during the first four 
weeks of July. This report is as follows: 

Comparative statement loaded cars and tonnage contents arriving at Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh four weeks ending July 27, 1918, and 
corresponding four weeks previous year 


CARS TONNAGE 
100,228 
107,158 


These figures show an increase of 9 per cent in the tonnage 
and a decrease of 7 per cent in the cars used. The num- 
ber of tons per car in July, this year, is 30.2 as against 25.7 
tons in the same period last year. The increase of 18 per 
cent, if it were general throughout the country, would be the 
equivalent of an addition of about 432,000 cars to the freight 
car equipment of the railroads. 

Although the government has recently ordered 100,000 new 
freight cars and about 4,000 engines have been under order 
for a long time, to provide for the expected increase in the 
traffic, they cannot be turned out in a day and while wait- 
ing for them the present capacity of motive power and roll- 
ing stock is being scientifically increased, not only by in- 
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creasing the car load and train load, but by sending the traffic 
over the shortest and least resistant routes without regard 
to the caprice of the shipper. Moreover, priority has been 
given to orders for the large number of locomotives required 
by General Pershing for military operations in France and 
the locomotive works have been thereby prevented from de- 
livering promptly the engines ordered for the railroads. 

In several cases the distance that freight in transit between 
two important cities formerly traveled has been shortened by 
from 200 to 500 miles and in one instance recently some 8,999 
cars carrying freight between two western cities were within 
a period of sixty days re-routed so as to effect a saving of 
195 miles in the mileage traveled by each car. This was the 
equivalent of 1,754,644 car miles, which at six cents a car 
mile means a saving of $105,278. 

As to the alleged movement of freight by motor truck it can 
only be said that the government is moving regular freight 
and passenger trains promptly, notwithstanding the extra tax 
imposed on its facilities by a troop movement now averaging 
1,100,000 men per month, that there is no freight congestion 
or delay, that the cars supplied to the coal mines are now 
in excess of the daily loadings and that if shippers are send- 
ing their goods in unusual quantities by motor truck which is 
not provable and is doubtful, their action is not the result of 
a lack of railway transportation. 

In fact, the Railroad Administration has of late been urg- 
ing merchants to take advantage of the present carrying abil- 
ity of the railways to stock up against their winter’s needs 
when weather conditions make train operation more difficult. 

Of the other items in the indictment of government opera- 
tion of the railways referred to it may be remarked: 

1. That the advance in the cost of transportation is less 
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have involved a wasteful use of facilities that are needed 
for the winning of the war, and 

7. That if shippers were allowed to select the routes by 
which their freight would be carried, the efficiency and econ- 
omy that are shown to have been secured by re-routing could 
not have been obtained. 

To this categorical refutation of the grievances alleged by 
complainants whose attitude reminds one of the couplet which 
runs 

“The good old times— 
All times are good when old,” 


and suggests that they are to be classed with the chronic reac- 
tionaries and opponents of progress, I can only add that two 
months’ close study of what has been and may be done under 
a unified management toward increasing the serviceable effi- 
ciency of the American railways convinces me that the wis- 
dom of the President’s action in taking over the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country will be cumulatively demon- 
strated as the years roll by. 


Rail Specifications Compared 


Railroad Administration, the question arises as to what 

specifications will govern their manufacture, test and in- 
spection. Specifications have been prepared by manutfactur- 
ers, several associations and a number of individual railroads, 
and all are being used to a greater or less extent. In general 
these specifications are not far apart, but they all differ as 
to one or more details and up to the present there has been 


I’ VIEW OF THE PROSPECT of an order for rails by the 

















No. of 
original 
CoMPARISON OF VARIOUS SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMMON WEIGHTS oF RarkK Open HEARTH STEEI test pieces 
Chemical content in decimals of one per cent o 
r == 2 
All sections =] 
Carbon A l ections __ Height drop test (feet) a 
100 7 01- “4 
Name Ea ™ 70 1b. 75 1b. 80 1b. 85 lb. 90 1b. Ib. 1201, oe. Mn. P S S; 70 75 80 85 90 100 120 1308 $25 
Am. Ry. Engr. Assoc....... 53-66 53-66 53-66 62-75 62-75 62-75 . 60-90 04— ... 10+ 16 16 17 17 17 ate a 
ROE TEE. POMBE i064 6ib.0 50 seas 11- 1Fand30- 15 53-66 53-66 53-66 62-75 62-75 62-75 .. - 60-90 04— 10+ 1616171717 18 i . 2 8 
Am. Soc. Test Mat........ 9-10-14 53-66 53-66 53-66 62-75 62-75 62-75 62-75 ... 60-90 04— 20— 1616171717 18 21 a 
ee: ee 1914 53-66 53-66 53-66 59-72 59-72 59-72 62-75 ... 60-90 04— 20— 1616161717 18 2 0 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Co.i.... 1-1917 53-63 55-65 55-65 58-68 58-68 60-70... ... 6C-90 06— 20— 1616161717 18 2 0 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 1914* 53-66 53-66 53-66 59-72 59-72 59-72 62-75 ... 60-90 O06-— ... 20— 1616161717 18 2 0 
U. S. Steel Products Co... 9-1914 40-55 45-60 45-60 55-70 55-70 55-70. -.. 60-90 O4— ... 20— 15 16 161717 18 2 0 
NOIR oniihoesee id punecne< 9-7-16 ee ae ..- 63-76 63-76 ... 70-100 04— 10-20 1G: ais 17 18 2 0 
c 1 i eae ae 7-1-1 53-66 53-66 53-66 62-75 62-75 62-75 ... 60.90 04— ‘ 10+ 1616171717 18 2 0 
Ree PibsiaateGieise cs Phcie monies 1917 bate ree coe SO0R vee CBIG , 60-90 O4— 055— 075-18 .. .. .. 20... 22 2 1from 
ea, ing, 
Se SR re eee 9-25-15 «»- 55-68 60-73 62-75 . 70-100 04— 10-20 13... 138 @ is S @ 
a a Mere 5-20-15 R nits <2 Gee wae 60.90 04— 10-30 eit me 18 <2 
le ees aon 4-19-16 ** ‘ 68- 87 80—  64— 05-20 18 3 3 
“ Exhibit A.” Also Exhibit “B” for Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
Increase carbon 0.01 per cent for each 0.003 per cent decrease in phosphorus to 0.03 per cent. §Carbon content and height of drop test for 
105-Ih, rail same as given for 100-Ib. rail. 








than the advance in wages and the price of almost every other 
commodity that society requires. 

2. That through bills of lading for export cannot be is- 
sued because the government has preempted the ocean room 
and there is no assurance that the goods can be forwarded 
upon arrival at the seaboard. 

3. That as competition between the railroads no longer 
exists there is no occasion for competitive solicitors and ticket 
offices and that their abandonment will save the railroads 
about $23,000,000 annually. 

4. That the government is not authorized to extend credit 
to consignees for the amount of the freight they owe when the 
goods are delivered, and that it cannot exceed its legal 
authority. 

5. That a new and simplified classification and rate book 
has been prepared and will be effective and available as soon 
as the shippers themselves approve it. 

6. That a continuance of the package car service would 





little hope of the adoption of a common standard specifica- 
tion acceptable alike to all the manufacturers and all of 
the railroads. As a means of indicating the differences in the 
provisions of the more widely-known specifications, the table 
has been prepared showing their chemical and physical 
requirements. We are indebted to C. W. Gennett, Jr., of 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, for this information. 
FRENCH Lapy ENGINEERS.—The Paris journal Le 
Génie Civil, gives the list of the new students for the engi- 
neering school, the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures. 
There are over 340 students who have passed the examination 
for admission to the course, the number including six young 
ladies whose position in the list is a very favorable one. It 
is probable, adds our French contemporary, that the number 
of female students will increase in following years, and that 
young ladies having the required inclination will find in 
engineering situations worthy of their merits. 
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i include wage increases representing back pay since December 
Operating Expenses Show 31, 1917. The reported increases of 164 roads for January 
Increase of $461,000 ,000 to May, inclusive, not previously included in operating ex- 








: . . enses, are: 
N INCREASE in operating expenses of $461,694,818 in Pp eS ne 
a ‘ : f Maintenance of way and structures............+- $17,505,902 
the first six months of 1918 over the same period o Maintenance of equipment...........s++s.s +000 29,7 26,086 
1917 and an increase in the operating ratio from a ee 
71.34 to 87.23 per cent are the features of the summary of Miscellancous operations --...--+..-++-++++++++- 4 512:836 
4 . a fs MINE Suatterss tas 57 dee, haa era es Ghat ond dole neato ate ache ace's .216,5 
railway earnings of Class 1 roads issued by the Interstate eee 
: ial > : SE kak ch enn enionines $ 2 
Commerce Commission last Saturday. The operating rev- ssctaltahadieteiaindsh hcataiech sis aca en 
enues for the six months of 1918 totaled $2,081,448,000 as If the above amounts were excluded, the operating expenses 
compared with $1,897,930,501 in 1917. The operating ex- for June, 1918, would be: 
penses, however, were $1,815,706,527 in 1918, as compared Maintenance of way and structures...........++. $50,185,159 
with $1,354,011,709 in 1917, and the oo pad Trafic as. oa ae 
5 j as ¢ ins 3 in the first NNNNENEE Janice aca care gcronre baie w amrkcelawes 159,114,343 
$151,657,111 in 1918 as against $440,050,413 Miscellaneous operations ..........ccccceccccece 3,315,194 
six months of last year. es Pewee ~ SR IRE IO TESTA 9,189,297 
The figures for June as given in the summary show an Transpertation for investment—Cr.............- 452,074 
increase in operating expenses of $200,000,000 over June of SR sv ncemndecicreshianh ene kaenan. $302,053,104 
last year as against an increase in operating revenues of not The railway operating income (item No. 22 of the sum- 


quite $50,000,000, this bringing the operating ratio from mary) for June, 1918, would then be $74,083,538, or $318 
67.37 up to 110.62 per cent, and resulting in a net loss per mile of road against $427 per mile for June, 1917, and 
during June, 1918, of $63,000,000. This, however, is largely against an average of $376 per mile for the months of June, 
due to the fact that the operating expenses for June, 1918, 1915, 1916 and 1917. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMIssION—SUMMARY oF Montuty Reports or LarcEe Roaps 


Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of steam roads in the United States for the month of June, 1918. (Cents 
omitted.) This summary covers only roads having operating revenues above $1,000,000 for the year ended December 31, 1917.* [Includes 180 
Class I roads and 14 Switching and Terminal Companies. ] 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 










































































































































































Unitep States EasTErRN District 
a ani , p canis 
Per mile Per mile 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
——_-—-— — ————, erncnaacmmcncne —_—e —_—_ 
Item 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1. Averege number miles operated.......-.eeeeees 233,014.25 231,831.31 die G Pee 59,386.84 59,079.25 eas edatbs 
Revenues: 7 ao ieee 
© POR occccicccccsccereveceeseseeenees eseeees $262,427,763 $247,318,427 $1,126 $1,067 $125,661,151 $111,625,305 $2,116 $1,889 
EES, « cigicharecivasabsovetsdiresskieekinns 94,667,475 68,113,521 407 294 41,035,453 30,106,132 691 510 
pe oa idiehyedtteatelpetricicieriyip ann detente 4,489,755 4,927,465 19 21 1,735,395 1,941,106 29 33 
©. BROPGGE 660580 ss Mecerscsccaseccessoerenseves 9,660,579 9,345,141 42 40 4,728,239 4,534,416 80 77 
6. All other transportation. .........ccccccscevece 10,750,176 10,634,087 46 46 6,377,264 5,860,723 107 99 
ce nea caviniewennate 19,978,472 9,124,516 47 39 6,293.654 5,221,740 106 88 
EN a nt Ccinaiw es ceseaies 489,300 337,949 2 2 282,549 162,405 5 3 
9. Joint facility—Dr..........--cccccccessecccees 154,141 131,237 1 1 81,442 73,943 1 1 
10. Railway operating revenues.......cccceccercees 393,309,379 349,669,869 1,688 1,508 186,032,263 159,377,884 3,133 2,698 
Expenses: " are at 
11. Maintenance of way and structures..........+++ 67,691,061 41,246,833 290 178 28,875,730 17,244,972 486 292 
12. Maintenance of equipment..........ceeeeeeeees 106,396,321 55,599,056 457 240 52,767,18 26,999,952 889 457 
RG Satine oper pe RSI 5,473,481 5,456,985 23 24 2:402,126 25092,697 40 35 
a as vn ghonsd Suances sth 238,416,885  122:990,034 1,023 530 119,445,688  61.377.583 2,011 1,039 
15. Miscellaneous operations ........cccccccccccese 4,164,830 2,803,174 18 12 1,937,657 1,303,192 33 22 
SD dia cia d Geena s Parke debe 60 ay aw eeiaeeir en 13,405,801 8,173,739 58 35 5,982,840 3,560,078 101 60 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr...........-. 452,074 687,975 2 3 55,579 75,656 1 1 
18, Railway operating expenses.........00.00000s . 435,096,305 235,581,846 1,867. «1,016 ~—=«211,355,346 112,502,818 3.5509 1,904 
19. Net revenue from railway operations....... .++ **41,786,926 114,088,023 **179 492 **25,323,083 46,875,066 "426 794 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes”). | 17,111,004° 15,113,722 ”» « 7,604,432 5,905,528 128 100 
21. Uncollectible railway revenuesS........eeeeeees 61,733 64,383 aaa ears 12,981 - 14,269 : 
22, Railway operating income.........csscecsecsses **58,959,663 98,909,918 **253 427 **32,940,496 40,955,269 **554 694 
23. Equipment rents ......ccccccccccvcccvcsccccces **2,738,702 **2 (257,421 **12 **10 **4 716.185 **3 491,390 **79 7 59 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr. Bal.).......-....cceeee 1,628,361 1,533,323 7 7 728,896 652,187 13 12 
25. Net of items 22, 23 and 26....0.ccccceescceese **63,326,726 95,119,174 —-**272 410  **38,385,577. 36,811,692 **646«SS«G 23 
26. Item 25 without deduction for back pay, January- ee “3 
May, inclusive ..sccccccsvece FE a ae GO7IGATS ceieces 299 me 28,483,289 EE 480 
27. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs..% 110.62 67.37 ase ee atin : 113.61 70.59 aden 
~~ August 23, 1918. 
SoutHEerN District WEsTERN District 
# A r nN 
Per mile Per mile 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
— 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
1, Average number miles operated...........+ee0- 42,961.72 42,739.01 beats weeee 130,665.69 130,013.05 wees gies 
Revenues: aid 
EE > cnvins 660060400000 enceedutereeaete cccee «999,951,622 $36,288,168 $930 $849 $96,814,790 $99,404,954 $741 $765 
D DOMME oki i teehee wesdesrecveseteseceneesues 17,009,396 9,349,639 396 219 36,622,626 28,657,750 281 220 
en. caGeaedee ede sesaeada @ & €96ebee ebeetewe nee 710,719 744,260 17 17 2,043,641 2,242,099 16 17 
5 bac cwse ceeenssesenceses ak Cee 1,169,472 1,204,773 27 28 3,762,868 3,605,952 29 28 
6. All Gter GAMOPOPONN, occ cccccecccccccececes 718,153 689,176 17 16 3,654,759 4,084,188 27 31 
hare i te RI ah een DR ETE : 1,369,633 957.913 32 23 3,315,185 2'944,863 25 23 
S, Joint facility—Cr...ccscccccece Hen eeeeeceseae 91,227 77,744 2 2 115,524 97,800 1 1 
. Josmt FAUNA DF a oc ccccccccvcseccccsovcesees ° 25,068 24,982 1 1 47,631 32,312 wedi ee 
10. Railway operating revenues............+- veseee 60,995,354 49,286,691 1,420 1,153 146,281,762 141,005,294 ~—«1,120~S—«1, 08 
Expenses: waeneens 
11. Maintenance of way and structures..........6+. 10,589,330 5,682,843 246 133 28,226,001 18,319,018 216 141 
12. Maintenance of equipment.........scccccces en 18,637,728 9,513,937 434 223 34,991,409 19,085,167 268 147 


DEE. Siecavksdigcesareirstheedesseeaaerien 1,068,925 998,090 25 23 2,002,430 2,366,198 15 18 















































































































































































































































August 30, 1918 RAILWAY AGE 385 
1A. CraRR oo oc cei Svicie tec ccievnateones mene ss 35,812,240 16,573,360 834 388 83,158,957 _ 45,039,091 636 347 
15. Miscellaneous operations ......cccccsccccvccccces 399,609 248,603 9 6 1 1,827,564 1,251,379 14 10 
OE. SOUS «ch Wa et ae pene cess chu ai eeemeN sees 2,060,227 1,201,172 48 28 »362,734 3,412,489 41 26 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr............. 55,718 130, 210 1 3 340,477 482,109 2 + 
18. Railway operating expenses........ccccccrcees 68,512,341 34,087,795 1,595 798 155,2 28,618 88, 991, 233 1,188 685 
19. Net revenue from railway operations.........- **7,516,987 15,198,896 37175 355 **2 046,856 52,014, 061 **68 400 
2¢. Railway tax accruals (excluding ‘‘War Taxes’’) 2,303,961 nat ro 53 5¢ 7,202,611 7,071, 056 55 55 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues............e00- 7,204 6,647 1 21,548 33,467 S- ae 
22. Railway operating income......... 5 cenalavareearmananete **9 848,152 13, 045, 111 "9229 305 se *16, 171, 015 44, ,909, 538 *"i2s 345 
90, Wieiiae WIN occ cs aoc deucicddvsbedweredeues 495,057 1,305,175 11 31 "1,482,426 71,206 M1 **] 
24. Jount feedity vent (Dr, Bal.) << cieccscccacscees 189,439 180,234 4 4 710,026 "700" 902 6 5 
Se. THOR GE Tee: 22 2S OE: 2H os kkc hs ccicnioomianes **9 542,534 14,170,052 balhal/-¥-7' 332 "15,398, 615 «4, 137, 430 “7118 339 
26. Item 25 without deduction for back pay, January- 

SL ee ree re re 13, 748, 346 320 27,484, 840 210 sania 
27. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs. .% 112. 32 69.16 Seats 106. 12 63.11 
~~ August 23, 1918. *Does not include the Kansas City Terminal Railroad. **Debit item. 
FCR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE 
Unitep States E ASTERN District 
_ Per mile Per mile 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
— aaeeetaeEnanEEeanm ——_->-— a —_—_—_—_—_,, rf Sane 
Item “3918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
28. Average number of miles operated....... peace 232,949.26 231,840.57 59,379.85 59,073.08 
Revenues: : — ‘ 
SOE oir virns.ciahG-s ce Pavneacicina gemweeete eee 0 $1,434,723,161 $1,351,575,145 $6,159 $5,829 $639,553,798 $599,839,098 $10,771 $10,154 
BE OE anicraie.n's ten com s.ceuinse ee onnwe we _ 448,208,768 360,620,773 1,924 1,556 187,078,008 156,691,514 3,192 2,652 
A ee os a viude Sac kobenaeie sicsenens | eee 30,654,883 116 132 10.436.794 12,048,566 176 204 
NI ce cu Disa cies hipaa alana wa IOS 56,822,417 50,804,460 244 219 27.162,586 23,880,931 457 404 
33. All other trazisportation..... ....cccccvecssccccses 55,855,140 55,424,407 240 239 31,497,289 31,122,051 530 527 
EE EC ne oe 56,796,191 47,803,933 244 206 31,765,893 26,542,247 535 450 
ee ee eS ere ere ne 2,754,311 1,989,350 12 9 1,437,707 947,907 24 16 
36. Joint facility—Dr.......- ccccccccccccesccccce 833,948 742,560 4 3 442,010 442,763 8 7 
37. Railway: operating revenues.........+200. iter 2,081, 4 448,000 1,897,930,501 8,935 8,187 928,490,065 850,629,551 15,636 14,400 
Expenses: . we ne 
32. Mairtenance of way and structures............ 287,199,132 218 566,803 1,233 943 123,264,927 90,312,221 2.076 1,529 
39. Maintenance of equipment.........cccccccccece 461,399,840 326,384,886 1,981 1,408 226,976,488 157,613,172 3,822 2,668 
MOE I ose bie Riva aale ae enw ine eva ace a ACAN AD ea eS 27,747,379 32,083,867 119 138 11,448,997 12,057,571 193 204 
re ee re eer ene een 967,571,816 717,465,395 4,154 3,095 472,904,427 356, 122,719 7,964 6,028 
A? VECETAMCOUS GRETAHONS:, 5. « 6:0\00:6 600008 00.0.0:0.00%6:0 18,975,016 16,029,562 81 69 8,931,364 7,339 *404 150 125 
ro 8 a aR al te fy SR AER SI OI SV 55,656,602 46,949,637 239 203 24,754,794 20,583,214 417 349 
44. Transportation for investment—Cr............. 2,843,258 3,468,441 12 15 385,925 339,126 6 6 
Pe ne nee 1,815,706,527 1,354,011,709 7,795 «5,841 867,895,072 643,689,175 14,616 10,897 
46. Net revenue from railway operations,......... 265,741,473 543,915 918, 792 1,140 2,346 60,594,993 206,940, 376, ~ 1,020 ~ 3,503 
47. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes”). | 92,237,876 85,400,088 396 369 37,375,157 34,455,729 629 «584 
48, Uncollectible railway revenues..........-seeee. 309,190 315,173 1 1 36,92 95,125 1 2 
49, Malbway cperating tmcomne. .< <0 0cssssccvesesss 173,194,407 458,203,531 743 ~—«1,976 23,132,912 172,389,522 390 2,917 
i ANN: SN iia a cwsavnabopaepeneees **13,705,009 **10,457,184 **59 **45  **21,812,150 §**20,900.45 “#367. ¥*352 
St. Joint faciltty rent: (Dr. Bal.) ..2.ccdcoweceosees 7,832,287 7,695, 934 33 33 3,594,633 §3, 893-433 61 65 
52. Net of items 49, 50 and 51.........csceeeeeees 151.657,111 440, 050,413 651 1,898  **2.273,871 147, 595,639 **38 2,500 
53. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs. .% 87.23 71. 34 en = 93.47 75.67 igh wea 
SourHern District Western District 
Per mile a Per mile 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
Petre EN eons ats eter oaTT nee ae echt eos 
Stein 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
28. Average number of miles operated............ 42,967.18 42,7 37. 59 aa 130,602.23 130,029.90 cobs. aire 
Revenues: oo 
Se OIE. 555d ci warta sarees ateo at eeu gluaenines $234,528.918 $210,854,302 $5,458 $4,934 $560,640,445  $540,681,745 $4,293 $4,158 
DRONE scien craig kW a Geinkile desea wire aaoeRa 80,981,322 54,204,872 1,885 1,268 180,149,438 149,724,387 1,379 1,151 
ae ES <6. Grnniniaja a oka tare a andl pare ev © ae alain seas 4,288,370 4,657,469 100 109 12,396,796 13,948,848 95 107 
WR 55. 43.53 ond is GaN Gee matedhieamen ameter 7,511,644 7,292,470 175 171 22°148,187 19,631,059 170 151 
33.. AH other traieportation,. ...0200 .ccccevesviccevs 4,537,824 4,245,491 106 99 19,820,027 20,056,965 152 151 
ae Re eee en eee ne mee 7,481,428 5,589,027 174 131 17,548,870 15,672,659 134 121 
Se UE. NEES ice vcd asia o.crmnle Ss eenaw gale eta 658,467 449,182 15 10 658,137 592,261 5 5 
OG, SORE SE oki sics siacens candeseyanesgewe 125 058 131,336 3 3 266,880 168,451 2 1 
37.. Railway operating TEVENUES. 0... cccesieccccesese 339,862,915 287, 161, 477 7,910 6 719 813, 095,220 ~ 760, 139, 473 6,226 5,846 
Expenses: 7 ‘a 
38. Maintenance of way and structures............ 43,224,537 33,133,500 1,006 775 120,709,668 95,121,082 924 732 
39. Maintenance of equipment.........ceecececeees 73,717,259 52,344,195 1,716 1,225 160,706,093 116,427,519 1,231 895 
NE oi era sea ab 4 ale.ors boar esieinng Mise aea emai 5,174,785 6,148,573 120 144 11,123,507 13,877,723 85 107 
it RINDI oe aida Gia sida bin, bia, CE etapa ESS 142,773,052 95,679,704 3,323 2,239 351, 894,337 265,662,972 2,695 2,043 
42. Miscellaneous operations. .....0-ccccccceccccccs 1,793,450 1,645,488 42 39 250,892 7,044,670 63 54 
A ERRNEEE forcing. cic seceesesionen tase rieleees 8,398,833 7,017,819 196 104 22" 502,975 19,348,604 172 149 
44. Transportation for investment—Cr............. 372,895 618,721 9 15 2,054,438 2,510,594 16 19 
45. Railway operating expenses........ccecccsccces 274,709,021 __ 195, 350,558 6,394 4,571 672,102,434 514,971,976 5,154 3,961 
46. Net revenue from railway operations......... 65,153,894 91,810,919 1,516 ~ 2,148 139,992,526 245,167,497 1,072 ~ 1,885 
47. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes’’). 13,425,563 12, 730, 537 312 ~~ 298 41,437,156 38, 213, 822 317 294 
48. Uncollectible railway revenues...........+eeee- 75,039 68,315 2 1 147,227 151,733 1 1 
49, Railway operating income..........0+sccceeeses “51,653,292 79,012,067 ~—«1,202—~S=«a1,849 98,408,203 206,801,942 754 «1,590 
ss a a ih ea di 1,963,587 8,559,966 46 200 6,143,554  £1,883,300 47-45 
Sl, Jame Taceeiy Tent Cr: Be) ois cccwcscicsaseees 1,140,157 1,058,517 27 25 3,997,497 42,743,984 24 21 
52. eet a eee: 20 SU BRE Shins cccsannteawsises 52,476, 722 6,513, 516 1,221 2,024 101, 454,: 260 205,941,258 777 1,584 
53. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs. .% 80.83 68. 03 pant ‘ 82.78 A |, ree seas 
**Debit item. §Excludes_ figures for Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. {Excludes figures for Colorado Midland Ry., Missouri Pacific Ry., and 
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Private Car Lines to Receive One Cent a Mile 


Interstate Commerce Commission Finds This Rate Necessary 
to Help Compensate for Increased Costs 


privately owned tank cars should be made one cent a 

mile instead of 34 cent and that this increase should 
also be applied to other privately owned cars; that greater 
care should be taken to return private cars belonging to small 
owners and that carriers should operate enough icing plants 
of their own and not permit the big packers to ice their 
competitors’ shipments, are the leading points in a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission issued on Thursday 
of last week. 

The decision contains much information as to the use of 
privately owned cars. It shows how they first came into use 
and of what great value they are to their owners and the 
point is made that they serve an important duty in transporta- 
tion and could not well be dispensed with. 

The decision bears the title “In the matter of private car 
lines” and will be found in 50 I. C. C. 652. It follows a 
detailed inquiry instituted in 1912 as to the rules, regulations 
and practices governing the operation of private cars. The 
length of time which has elapsed is a result of delay caused 
by court proceedings, one relating to the jurisdiction of the 
commission and the other to the power of the commission to 
require carriers to supply cars to shippers. 


ee THE ALLOWANCE paid by railroads for the use of 


The Commission’s Findings Summarized 


The commission’s findings are summarized in the report 
as follows: 

1. As the situation now exists, and under the circum- 
stances and conditions shown of record, shippers may con- 
tinue to lease cars from sources independent of carriers by 
railroad. 

2. A charge in addition to freight rates should not be 
made for furnishing to shippers refrigerator, tank, or other 
special type of car, or for transporting their shipments 
therein, unless the freight rates are predicated on the trans- 
portation in another type of car less expensive and not so 
difficult to operate. 

3. Payments should be made by carriers on the basis of 
the loaded and empty mileage, and mileage should be com- 
puted on the basis of distance tables without the elimination 
of mileage through switching districts. 

4. There should be no increase in the present payment 
for use of refrigerator cars and so-called meat cars for trans- 
portation in that part of the country east of El Paso, Tex., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 

5. The present payment of 34 cent on the loaded and 
empty movements for the use of tank cars of all kinds by all 
carriers by railroad should be increased to 1 cent per mile 
for the loaded and empty movements; the increased allow- 
ance should be paid for the use of live poultry cars, palace 
stock cars and heater cars, but the increase should not apply 
to stock cars, coke cars, coal cars, rack cars, flat cars, box cars, 
or pocket cars, although they may be privately owned or 
leased. 

6. Carriers should publish in their tariffs a rule that 
private cars when unloaded at destination, unless otherwise 
ordered by the owner or lessee, must be promptly transported, 
loaded or empty, in the direction of the plant of the owner 
or lessee. 

7. Where carriers own tank cars which are furnished to 
shippers on request, they shall publish in their tariffs rules 
for the distribution thereof whereby each shipper who makes 


reasonable request may receive his proportionate share of 
available cars. 

8. Re-icing charges on shipments of fresh meat and pack- 
ing-house products and dairy products should be based on 
the cost of the ice and salt used, the labor, investment in 
icing plants, etc., together with a reasonable profit. The car- 
riers only should perform the service of re-icing and make 
charges therefor; and shippers of these products should not 
be permitted to perform the service of re-icing their own and 
competitors’ shipments en route, either directly or through 
corporations controlled by them. 

9. Tariffs of carriers be so changed that private cars 
standing on the private tracks of their owners shall not be 
subject to demurrage charges. 

10. The Master Car Builders Association rules need not 
be filed in tariffs of carriers; and suggestions made at the 
hearing as to modifications in rules and practices should be 
adopted by the association. 


Abstract of the Report 


On January 1, 1913, there was a total of 137,179 cars of. 
all kinds owned by private interests, including those owned 
by railroad-owned car lines. On January 1, 1918, this num- 
ber had increased to about 200,000, including approximately 
70,000 tank cars, 65,000 refrigerator cars, and about 65,000 
other privately owned cars, including stock, coal, poultry, 
heater, palace stock cars and box cars. At a conservative es- 
timate the amount of money invested in these cars is $250,- 
000,000. In addition to this, large sums of money have been 
invested by owners in the construction of repair plants, side 
tracks, etc. The great increase in the number of privately 
owned cars in the last three years has been relatively larger 
than in any similar previous period, due to congestion on 
the railroads and the necessity for having more cars to handle 
the same amount of traffic. The number of tank cars in 
particular has increased greatly. 


Allowances Paid by Carriers 


Allowances paid to private car owners have always been 
on a mileage basis. From 1867 to 1873, the rate was from 
114 to 2 cents per mile on all cars; 1873 to 1877, from 1:to 
1% cents; in 1877, it was made from 3% of a cent to 1 cent; 
in 1893, an allowance of 1 cent was fixed for refrigerator 
cars west of Buffalo, N. Y.; in November of that year, the 
rate was made 6 mills on all cars except private refrigerators, 
which were allowed 1 cent by western carriers and 3% of a 
cent by eastern carriers generally. There were some modi- 
fications of the allowances in the east. On October 1, 1917, 
the allowance for refrigerator cars is 1 cent per mile on the 
east of the Mississippi river became 1 cent. At this time, 
the allowance for refrigerator cars is 1 cent permile on the 
loaded and empty movements between all points east of EI 
Paso, Tex., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Salt Lake City, and Og- 
den, Utah. The territory west of the described line is known 
as the transcontinental zone. In that zone, on shipments 
requiring refrigeration in private cars for distances of 800 
miles or less, the payment is 6 mills per mile; excess over 800 
miles, 34 of a cent; when loaded with freight not requiring 
refrigeration, 6 mills, regardless of distance; and when 
moving empty, no allowance. 

The allowance on live poultry cars is generally 34 of a 
cent, although there are a few exceptions when 6 mills is 
paid. On palace stock cars, except when moved in passenger 
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trains, the allowance is on the basis of 6 mills per mile, with 
the exception of many railroads in the southeast, which al- 
low 34 of accent. The allowance for tank cars is uniformly 
34 of a cent for loaded and empty movements. For use of 
all other cars, including coal, coke, stock, and box cars, the 
allowance is 6 mills per mile. None of the allowances in- 
clude movements within the switching limits, as defined by 
carriers, within terminals. 


Operation of Private Cars 


From the fact that private car owners have an interest in 
the prompt movement of their cars, such cars move more 
rapidly, and also move empty to a greater extent than the 
same kind of cars owned by carriers. 

Most perishable freight moves from the west, southwest, 
south and southeast to the northern and northeastern sec- 
tions of the country. There is very little perishable freight 
available for return loading. Railroad car lines utilize their 
cars to as great an extent for return loading as possible. 
Private car owners object to return loading of their cars, if 
by so doing, the return movement is delayed. There are 
many articles that can not be loaded into refrigerator cars, 
especially meat cars, because of odor, or because the damp- 
ness in the car would not permit of such loading. 

Tank cars are not generally loaded for return movement, 
and with some exceptions move empty half the total mileage. 
The Union Tank Line serves so many concerns with numer- 
ous refineries and stations in all parts of the country that it 
occasionally happens that loads may be found for move- 
ments in both directions. As a rule, private cars designed 
to transport acids, vinegar, wine, etc., move empty on the 
return. 


The Duty of Carriers 


It is well-settled law that the duty of a common carrier 
is to furnish equipment for transportation of articles it ad- 
vertises to carrv. The general duty of carriers at common 
law, and under the act, is to furnish such cars and other 
facilities as are reasonably necessary to enable them to fulfill 
their public obligations. It has been held that in the ab- 
sence of discrimination the power to enforce the duty does 
not reside with the Commission. In this proceeding the ques- 
tion of where the power resides to enforce the duty is not 
necessarily involved. In section 15 of the act it is provided 
that if the owner of property transported directly or indirectly 
renders any service connected with transportation, or fur- 
nishes any instrumentality therein, the charge and allowance 
therefor shall be no more than just and reasonable, and that 
the Commission is empowered to determine what is a rea- 
sonable charge as a maximum to be paid by the carrier or 
carriers for the service rendered, or for the use of the instru- 
mentality furnished. An amendment to section 1 of the act, 
approved May 29, 1917, provides as follows: 

The Commission shall, after hearing, on a complaint or on its own initia- 
tive without complaint, establish reasonable rules, regulations, and _prac- 
tices with respect to car service, including the classification of cars, compen- 
sation to be paid for the use of any car not owned by any such common 
carrier, and the penalties or other sanctions for non-observance of such 
rules. 

The Congress has thus recognized the use of privately 
owned cars in transporting the commerce of the country, and 
has provided for their control by the Commission through 
rules and regulations of carriers hauling them. 

For more than 30 years privately owned cars have been 
extensively used to transport commodities in interstate com- 
merce. They came into use originally because the railroads 
would not, or did not, supply them in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand. Practically all carriers have refused to 
furnish tank cars for transportation of oil and other liquids, 
or cars with brine tanks and racks for transportation of car- 
cass meat. There are certain exceptions to this rule. Re- 
finers of petroleum oils with substantial unanimity state that 
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as a practical matter carriers could not furnish tank cars in 
a manner to insure their efficient use. The packers, who 
are the largest users of refrigerator cars, including meat cars, 
state that they are perfectly willing that carriers should own 
all cars used by them, “provided they are insured at all times 
an adequate supply.” ‘The proviso qualifies their acceptance 
of the principle to the extent of practically nullifying it. If 
all cars were owned and furnished by carriers, in times of 
shortage the packers, as well as all other shippers of like 
traffic, would be entitled to no more than their fair share of 
all cars available. No class of cars in railroad service is 
used more effectively than the cars owned by large shippers. 
They have organizations of men to see to it that their cars 
move as promptly as possible, both loaded and empty. The 
carriers of the country could not as effectively handle the 
entire refrigerator and tank-car equipment as is now done 
by the intervention of private owners. The car lines have 
forces of experts to watch the crop prospects and to advise 
as to the needs of particular sections of the country, to secure 
cars and see that they are on hand for the transportation 
of all sorts of products in refrigerator cars. If there is a crop 
failure in one section of the country, the cars are sent to other 
sections, and are kept actively in use to the highest degree 
possible. The oil refiner produces certain kinds of oil and 
desires to reach certain customers. No carrier could inform 
itself as to his needs and insure that he would have the kind 
and number of cars to enable him to conduct his business 
economically and efficiently. If private ownership or control 
of cars of particular types results in greater economy and 
more efficient use, the whole public is to that extent benefited. 

In the beginning, carriers could no doubt have insisted 
upon their right to furnish all equipment.. They did not do 
so, and in the course of. years there has grown up a system 
of private ownership of such magnitude and importance that 
it must be reckoned with as an existing condition. 

The system of the use and supply of private cars that now 
exists can not be at once and radically changed, without seri- 
ous consequences to shippers, carriers and the public. At 
the hearings an endeavor was made to secure evidence with 
respect to normal transportation conditions. The abnormal 
conditions of last fall and winter are admittedly not such as 
would indicate what would be just and reasonable practices, 
as a general rule, for carriers, shippers, private-car owners 
or the public. 


How Should a Shipper Secure Cars? 


As a general principle, a shipper of traffic over the rail- 
roads of the country ought not to be required to deal with 
any other than the carrier. If the carrier has not the kind 
of a car in general use that is demanded by a shipper, the 
most simple and direct method is for the former to secure it 
from some source and furnish it, but the custom has been 
otherwise with respect to certain kinds of cars. In many 
cases, shippers are under compulsion to furnish cars by rea- 
son of carriers’ failure to supply them upon request. In 
practice, the shipper either buys the cars used by him, or 
rents them from concerns engaged in the business of sup- 
plying cars. If a request were preferred to a carrier for a 
kind of car it did not own, considerable delay might occur 
before it could be secured. To a shipper of perishable prod- 
ucts or a shipper who is bound by a short time contract, 
such delay might cause serious loss. So far as the carrier is 
concerned it can make no difference whether the shipper is 
owner or lessee. So far as the shipper, or the relation of 
one shipper to another is concerned, there may be a marked 
difference between an owner and a lessee. 

Some car companies engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing cars and supplying them to shippers for use in trans- 
portation have and take a vital interest in the movement of 
such cars by carriers. They enter into contracts with ship- 
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pers to supply them with all the cars needed for a certain 
period, usually a term of years. Men are employed whose 
duty it is to keep posted as to the location of all cars, so that 
demands of patrons may be most expeditiously and economi- 
cally met. There can be no doubt but that this method of 
handling the business leads to a highly efficient use of cars. 

Larger owners have organizations to look after the move- 
ments of cars and this promotes their prompt movement en 
route and through terminals. They have representatives at 
important junction points who advise as to movements and 
look after the prompt handling of cars. 

As before stated, it is undoubtedly in the interest of all 
shippers that needed cars should be secured from the carrier 
direct, but so long as the system of the use of privately 
owned and operated cars continues to play so important a 
part in transportation by railroad in this country, and so 
long as carriers fail to provide themselves by ownership or 
lease with cars to transport so important a part of the com- 
merce moving over their lines, there seems to be no sound 
reason why shippers should not continue to secure cars 
through independent car companies. The need is to secure 
the largest use of all freight equipment, and the car com- 
panies have been an important agency in this regard. 


Should Car Owners Publish Their Charges to Shippers? 


Charges of car owners to shippers range from $15 to $150 
per car per month. The lower charges are on unexpired 
long time contracts and will not be renewed under present 
conditions. Five years ago, the average rental charge was 
about $30 per month. In 1917, the average contract was 
made at $85 per month. Except as to a few car companies, 
there is no regularity with respect to charges car owners 
make for equipment leased or furnished shippers. The 
amount of the charge seems to be measured by the needs of 
the particular shipper. During recent months there has been 
such a demand for cars that owners admit that they have re- 
ceived very high prices for single trips or other short time 
use. In normal times there is not such demand, and the 
charges are much less. 

Under the law as construed by the courts, car lines and 
others engaged in leasing cars to shippers are not common 
carriers and thus do not come under direct control by the 
Commission. When a car, regardless of ownership, is being 
moved in interstate commerce by a common carrier subject 
to the act, there is no doubt of our power to control the car- 
rier’s operation of the car so that there shall result no undue 
preference to any shipper. The act does not impose on com- 
mon carriers the obligation to haul private cars in interstate 
commerce. If private cars are used, they must be under an 
arrangement stated definitely in tariffs. Procter & Gamble 
Co. v. C. H. & D. Ry., 19 I. C. C., 556, 560. 

No one has complained, so far as this record shows, of the 
amount of the charges for lease of cars, or that the charges 
are applied in an unjustly prejudicial manner. As a means 
of removing undue prejudice or unjust discrimination we 
have the right to require the carrier to provide specifically 
in its tariffs the terms under which all similarly situated 
shippers may demand and secure upon even terms the use of 
cars employed upon the carrier’s line. We do not feel that 
on the facts of this record or under present conditions the re- 
quirement should be ordered. 


Should a Separate Charge for Special Cars Be 
Established by Carriers? 


This was one of the questions that was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the hearings and is fully considered on brief. The 
first difficulty is to define “special equipment” or “special 
car.” Carriers define “special equipment” to be that which 
“does something to the freight,” or that which has a value 
to the shipper over and above the mere hauling, the defini- 
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tion to apply to a car furnished by a shipper as well as one 
by a carrier. 

In substantially all rate cases of any importance that have 
been considered by the Commission relating to articles trans- 
ported in refrigerator or other cars of peculiar type, carriers 
have defended their rates by showing more or less in detail 
that the commodities are transported in such cars, of greater 
weight, and more expensive to operate than ordinary cars. 
These facts thus called to the attention of the Commission 
have not been ignored in passing upon the reasonableness of 
the rates in issue in the particular cases. Certain articles 
were not transported in appreciable quantities, and from 
certain parts of the country not at all, until after the refrig- 
erator car was perfected, and freight rates were made with a 
view to transportation of such products in that kind of a car 
and in no other. The wide diversity of traffic and the special 
transportation that many carriers perform would make a car 
special in one section of the country, or over one railroad, 
that would, in another section or over other railroads, be 
an ordinary car. 

Many of the rates now published by carriers include the 
transportation of articles in cars for the hauling of which 
carriers here assert they are entitled to extra compensation. 
It would be practically impossible to determine what rates 
do or what do not include the hauling of commodities in 
special types of cars. Any attempt to state separate charges 
of the nature proposed would be a prolific source ‘of litiga- 
tion, and, in many instances, would impose unjust and un- 
reasonable charges on shippers or receivers of freight. 


Basis of Compensation for Use of Private Cars 


When a shipper furnishes his own car for transportation 
of articles in common use and which move in large volume, 
he relieves the carrier of so much of its obligations as a com- 
mon carrier. This is true whether the shipper furnishes 
the car as owner or lessee. Carriers recognize this and make 
allowances to the owner or controlling shipper, as before 
stated, for the use of such cars. The question here to be con- 
sidered is as to the basis of the allowance or payment, there- 
for. When this case was first heard, the only power of the 
Commission to regulate payments by a carrier for an instru- 
mentality of transportation furnished by the shipper was 
the power given in section 15 of the act to determine what is a 
reasonable charge as the maximum to be paid by the carrier. 
This provision was directed to the prevention of rebates by 
way of excessive allowances to shippers, and has never been 
considered as granting power to fix a reasonable amount as 
an initial proposition as payment for the use of the car. The 
act of May 29, 1917, hereinbefore referred to, grants power 
to the Commission to fix the compensation to be paid for the 
use of any car not owned by the carrier. 

Carriers contend that the amount paid for the use of ship- 
pers’ cars should not exceed that sufficient to cover repairs 
and depreciation, and that therefore some of the allowances 
are now too high. Car owners contend that the allowance 
or payment now made for the use of their cars is too low, 
and that it should be in such an amount as to provide for 
maintenance, depreciation, cost of operation, taxes, and a 
reasonable interest on the investment. 

The amounts paid by carriers for the use of tank cars or 
refrigerator cars does not permit of the operation of any of 
them at a profit considered reasonable by owners, and has 
not during any time during the last six years; and some of 
them were and are operated at a loss, taking into account a 
return on investment, cost of repairs, maintenance, and de- 
preciation. 

It is clearly established that shippers of petroleum oils, 
fresh meat, packing-house products, and dairy products 
could not have done the volume of business they have done 
in the past, or that their plants were constructed to do, ex- 
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cept they had possessed themselves of private cars over which 
they could exercise, and have exercised, control. The oil re- 
finer and meat packer demand an adequate supply of cars at 
all times. It is conceded by shippers that neither an adequate 
supply nor its efficient distribution can be afforded by car- 
riers. The requirement has been that there shall be the most 
efficient use of tank and refrigerator cars, which has been 
one of the results of private ownership. While this has un- 
doubtedly been of benefit to carriers, it has been of incalcul- 
able benefit to shippers as well. 

The allowance that shall be paid for the use of private cars 
under all the circumstances and conditions shown must be 
considered on the average. There can not be, with propriety, 
as many different rates of payment as there are owners with 
varying ability to efficiently handle the cars with respect to 
mileage earnings, repairs, and depreciation, nor can there 
be as many rates as there are different kinds and grades of 
privately owned cars. Representatives of carriers assert that 
a proper basis is payment for repairs and depreciation. Car- 
riers should at least pay for repairs and such depreciation as 
occurs while the car is in railroad service. ‘The amount of 
depreciation can not be determined with accuracy. The at- 
tempt to fix a stated basis of allowance for use of privately 
owned cars would by no means result in justice to all owners 
or to all carriers. The experience through many years under 
normal conditions has dictated certain allowances which have 
been accepted by owners and carriers. Changed conditions 
have led to an attack upon the allowances now paid by car- 
riers. No attempt will be made here to fix what shall be a 
reasonable basis from which the amount of the allowance 
to be paid by the carriers shall be ascertained. This phase 
of the case will be considered in the light of past experience 
and the evidence of record. 


How Should the Compensation Be Determined? 


Substantially all parties to this proceeding agree that the 
mileage basis upon which payments are made for the use of 
private cars should be continued. 

There is no serious difficulty in making settlement as be- 
tween owner and carrier on the mileage basis. Under pres- 
ent rules, loaded and empty mileage is equalized as regards 
routes of movement. That is to say, the shipper is required 
to give each route, or each carrier in the route, a loaded mile 
for each empty mile of haul, under penalty of paying rates 
for hauling empty equipment only, which range from 4 cents 
to 10 cents per mile. Whether under unified operation, 
should it become permanent, some other rule in this regard 
may be necessary, is a matter that can not be determined here. 
Under normal conditions the mileage basis secures to the 
owner payment for the operation of his car. That is what 
he is entitled to and it is that for which the carrier should 
pay: . . . 

Deductions from mileage by private cars through terminals 
are now made. Mileage is calculated from switching limits 
to switching limits. It is the general rule not to make pay- 
ment for the movement through switching districts of im- 
portant points. Many years ago when switching limits were 
not as extended as today, the matter was of no especial im- 
portance. Today it is possible to have a movement through 
Chicago of over 30 miles within the switching limits, and 10 
or 12 miles is by no means uncommon in other cities of the 
country. Car owners do not urge that payment be made 
for the use of their cars in switching service. Their demand 
is that they receive payment for line hauls. This is reason- 
able, and is not objected to by carriers. The computation 
of mileage as a basis of payment for private cars should be 
upon the distance of the haul, reference being made to the 
distance tables established by the carriers. The practice 


with respect to such payments should, of course, be made 
uniform. 
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Amount of the Compensation 


It is conceded by car owners that they are not properly en- 
titled to make a profit on their cars used by carriers. They 
demand, as a rule, that the entire cost to them, together with 
interest on their investment, shall be covered by payment for 
their use. A return sufficient to pay all costs, including in- 
terest on the investment, has not been realized from the pay- 
ments or allowances now made by carriers. 

Since 1912 the cost of cars and repairs has materially in- 
creased, and there has been little change in the mileage earn- 
ings. If anything, during 1917 the movement has been less 
than in previous years because of congestion, embargoes, etc. 
While the figures are not at hand, priority orders that have 
been given for shipments of food products to the Atlantic sea- 
board for shipment abroad have not so materially affected 
the mileage earnings of the packers during recent years as 
compared with other private car earnings. 

Owners receive larger returns for refrigerator than for 
tank or other kinds of cars. The reason for this is that perish- 
able freight requires rapid transportation to prevent deteriora- 
tion. It moves in the fastest freight trains of all carriers. 
Packers and car lines who are largely engaged in shipping 
perishable commodities insist on the prompt movement of 
their cars, both loaded and empty. Tank cars do not usually 
move with equal rapidity. The shipments are not perishable 
and do not require expedited movement, nor do they ordinar- 
ily get it, except in special cases. Large users of tank cars, 
however, have organizations to keep the cars on the move as 
continuously as possible. The packers have branch houses 
in all important cities of the country to which shipments are 
made in large quantities. For example, Swift & Co. have 
450 of such branch houses. The shipments of the packers 
to New York and for export constitute about Z5 per cent of 
the total. 

The cost to the carriers of moving tank cars or refrigerator 
cars has not been determined. The average tank now in use 
holds 8,000 gal., and the average load weighs 55,000 lb. The 
average load in a refrigerator car weighs about 30,000 Ib. 
Including the ice, the weight would be about 34,000 lb. The 
service of the carrier on the loaded movement of a tank car 
is greater than on a refrigerator car, and the average earnings 
are also greater. A proportion of refrigerator cars contain 
return loads, and tank cars return empty in most instances. 
The investment in a tank car is about the same as in a re- 
frigerator car, and repairs by the owner to a refrigerator car 
usually exceed those to a tank car. 

Owners of tank cars contend that the rate was fixed many 
years ago when the cars cost about $1,000; and that if the 
allowance was proper at that time, it is inadequate now when 
cars, even on a normal basis of charges, cost from $1,500 to 
$1,600. The cost of repairs and maintenance of tank cars 
has steadily increased. The same is true of refrigerator cars. 
As before stated, the average carload of oil today weighs 
about 55,000 Ib. Twenty years ago the average load was 
about 24,000 Ib. In other words, the average load has in- 
creased two and one-half times, and the revenue of the car- 
riers per car mile has more than doubled. 

Cars purchased in the latter part of 1917 cost on the aver- 
age about $3,700. The marked increase is due to increased 
costs of material and labor and is not a measure for costs in 
normal times. 

A large owner of tank cars testified that the average cost 
of tank cars in 1913 was $1,100, and in 1917 prices ranged 
from $1,650 to $3,755 per car during the earlier and latter 
parts of the year. He stated that under the 34 of a cent al- 
lowance the average earnings in 1914 were $63.09. The cost 
of maintenance, including depreciation, plus 6 per cent on 
the actual cost less depreciation, amounted to $158.74 per 
car; that is to say, during the year 1914, the mileage failed 
to pay expenses and a 6 per cent return on the investment 
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by $95.65 per car. In 1914, in order to secure a return of 6 
per cent on depreciated investment, and to pay operating ex- 
penses, the mileage allowance should have been 1.89 cents; 
in 1916, 1.65 cents; and in 1917, 1.75 cents. The Union 
Tank Line Company shows that the average cost of repairs 
to its cars in 1914 was $65.07, and that depreciation at 5 per 
cent was $42.70, a total of $107.77. At 1 cent per mile, the 
average earnings of its cars would have been $91.97, or 
$15.80 less than cost on the basis stated. In 1917, according 
to returns from this company, the average cost of repairs 
was $49.07 per car; depreciation at 5 per cent, $42.58 per 
car; and the mileage earnings were $90.87 per car. It is 
stated that much of the equipment is new, and repairs are 
on a minimum basis. 

In figures set out in the appendix, the earnings of Swift 
& Company on refrigerator cars in the year 1912 appear. 
This company may be taken as representative of the packers. 
The returns from mileage received by them are the highest of 
any refrigerator cars in private ownership. The following 
table gives the average earnings and depreciation at 5 per 
cent on the average value per car, together with the total for 
the years 1915, 1916 and 1917: 


Total de- 
preciation 
Mileage Deprecia- and 
Year Cost earnings Repairs tion repairs 
WIS cv ccvs $896.36 $191.10 $138.81 $44.82 $183.63 
$916.00 916.34 204.52 158.71 45.81 204.52 
eS 890.09 197.51 186.77 44.50 231.27 


Discrimination in Use of Private Cars 


Because of their superior organization, and their ability 
to give carriers tonnage, the leading packers of the country 
have been able to secure better use of their cars than some 
of their competitors. These great shippers of perishable 
articles have used to the fullest extent their splendidly effec- 
tive organizations to secure prompt service for their cars used 
in shipments of their products. Smaller competitors who 
have not, and can not afford to have, such organizations, have 
secured very much less efficient service from the private cars 
they own or control. 

The failure to return cars to the smaller packers is due to 
the neglect of a lawful duty by carriers. The obligation to 
treat each shipper fairly, no matter how small his shipments 
may be in comparison with those of another shipper, is one 
carriers cannot escape. Whether under the terms of the act 
the carriers have been guilty of unjust discrimination in the 
cases referred to, can not be determined on this record. The 
duty imposed on the carrier by law is to give equal treat- 
ment to all shippers who are in position to demand it. Where 
the same carrier or carriers serve two shippers, who, by their 
location, the character of their output, and distance from 
markets where their products must be disposed of, are in 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions, the serv- 
ing carrier or carriers can not lawfully prefer one to the other 
in any manner whatsoever. 

Meat packers everywhere are under compulsion, if they 
are to ship carcass meat, to supply themselves with cars, and 
carriers transport them under arrangements with the shippers. 
If the carriers were required to publish in their tariffs a rule 
to the effect that private cars when unloaded at destination, 
unless otherwise ordered by the owner or lessee, will be 
promptly transported, loaded or empty, in the direction of 
the plant of the owner or lessee, doubtless much of the ap- 
parent injustice hereinbefore referred to would be avoided. 
A rule similar in terms to that suggested was applied by car- 
riers with respect to foreign cars on their lines previous to 
April 26, 1917, but it was not applicable to private cars. 

Shippers of oil in tank cars are required to furnish the 
cars, and many shippers of perishable products other than 
fresh meat find it necessary to own or control cars, because 
they can not in any other manner secure an adequate supply. 
The suggested rule should apply to all private cars in order 
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to prevent discrimination, and to secure to owners such use 
of their cars as their necessities may require. 


Railroad Owned Tank Cars 


Carriers throughout the country generally have provisions 
in their tariffs which name rates on petroleum oil and other 
liquids in tank cars that they are not under obligation to 
furnish such cars. Other carriers provide that shippers must 
furnish tank cars. Notwithstanding this many of them have 
cars which are used in commercial service. For example, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system owns 448 tank cars, and rates 
named for transportation of liquids in tank cars are governed 
by the official classification, which provides that 

In prescribing ratings in this classification for articles in tank 


carriers whose tariffs are governed by this classification do not 
obligations to furnish tank cars. 


cars the 
assume any 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system owns 2,965 tank 
cars and leases 100, making a total of 3,065. Its rates on 
articles transported in tank cars are governed by the western 
classification, which provides that 

Where the classification provides ratings on commodities in 
such ratings do not obligate the carrier to furnish tank cars in 


carrier doves not own, or has not made arrangements for 
equipment. 


tank cars 
case the 


supplying such 

Carriers which own tank cars should be required to dis- 
tribute those it furnishes to shippers in accordance with rules 
and regulations published in tariffs whereby each shipper 
who makes reasonable request may receive his fair and pro- 
portionate share of the available cars. 


Refrigeration Charges 


As a rule, charges for refrigeration of fruits and vegetables 
are in stated amounts per car, per mile, or per package, for 
the entire service from origin to destination. It is also a rule 
that charges for refrigeration of fresh meat and packing- 
house products are based on a rate per ton of ice and salt 
furnished. This statement applies to substantially all ship- 
ments east of the transcontinental zone. From Missouri 
river territory to north Pacific coast, Spokane, and Montana 
territories, the charges are based on a stated sum per car for 
the service. Westbound Transcontinental Refrigeration 
Charges, 34 I. C. C., 140. Practically all dairy products, 
including eggs, dressed poultry, butter, oleomargarine, and 
cheese in certain territories, move under tariffs which name 
the freight rates for transportation, including refrigeration. 
In other territories they move under charges for the ice fur- 
nished or under stated charges. 

The rates for fruits and vegetables are named in stated 
amounts for the through service. The car line receiving the 
charge is required to pay certain carriers for ice furnished. 

In 1914, 151 railroads reported that they owned and op- 
erated 1,347 icing stations. During the same year Armour 
interests operated 29, Swift & Company 6, and 4 were jointly 
owned by Swift & Company, Armour & Company, and Mor- 
ris & Company. The exact number now owned and operated 
by carriers and others does not appear, but it is stated that 
there has been no substantial change since 1914. 

Some of the great packing concerns of the country now 
operate directly, or through corporations they control, a num- 
ber of icing stations at which they re-ice their own ship- 
ments, as well as those of competitors, and any perishable 
commodities that require re-icing en route at those stations. 

At all stations in official classification territory, with two 
exceptions, where re-icing is done for shipments of fresh 
meats by the packers for railroad companies, the latter pay 
the former $2.50 per ton of ice furnished. Rates for re-icing 
are published in tariffs of the carriers, but the icing stations 
operated by the packers are competitive with similar stations 
operated by carriers. There can be but one conclusion 


reached from a consideration of these facts, and that is that 
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the packers have so located their icing stations that in the 
past whatever rates they have been willing to accept for the 
service of re-icing control the rates for re-icing with respect 
to the movement of fresh meats and packing house products. 

It is insisted by carriers generally that it is necessary, in 
order to prevent discrimination, that charges for refrigeration 
should be a stated sum in cents per 100 pounds of freight 
transported. That is to say, that carriers as a rule in this 
proceeding advocate that refrigeration charges should be a 
stated sum in cents per 100 pounds of freight hauled in each 
car, based on the carload minimum; and that for less-than- 
carload shipments there should be a stated sum for the en- 
tire service in cents per 100 pounds for the tonnage hauled, 
with a minimum charge per shipment which should be the 
equivalent of the less-than-carload charge for 100 pounds. 

The railroad-owned car lines are of the opinion that the 
refrigeration charge should be either based on the freight 
transported, or on a per car basis. 

It is stated of record that there are now no stated refrig- 
eration charges published based on the weight of the freight 
hauled. There are charges now in effect based on the pack- 
age and distance of the haul. The Commission has approved 
stated charges on a per car basis in transcontinental service. 

Shippers were of opinion that it would not be possible to 
fix refrigeration charges with reference to the lading of the 
car, without discrimination; that such charges would re- 
quire a shipper to pay for maximum refrigeration in a car 
furnished by a carrier twice as much in the case of a 60,000- 
Ib. load as for 30,000-Ib. load; and that the charges would 
vary with each load shipped, although the service rendered 
by the carrier, so far as the refrigeration is concerned, would 
be the same with respect to each load. 

There are some practices connected with re-icing service 
now performed by carriers with respect to shipments of fresh 
meat, packing house and dairy products, that should be 
changed. The larger meat packers are engaged to a con- 
siderable extent in shipping dairy products as well as prod- 
ucts of their meat-packing plants. As heretofore explained, 
considerable re-icing service in official classification territory 
through which shipments pass on their way from west to east 
and southeast, is performed for the railroad either directly by 
the packers or by corporations they control. Whenever 
transportation service of this character is farmed out by the 
carrier to a shipper, who renders the service with respect to 
his own shipments, as well as those of competitors, there may 
be, and there quite likely are unlawful results. A meat 
packer located on the Missouri river, and by no means an 
insignificant concern, measured by the volume of its ship- 
ments, complains vigorously that re-icing performed by a com- 
petitor at an interior point in official classification territory is 
not satisfactory, and that its competitor has access to the 
billing and is advised of the character of the shipments and 
to whom they are made, contrary to the provisions of section 
15 of the act. The evidence is not clear as to particular in- 
stances of improper icing, but there can be no doubt that 
access to the billing of a shipper by another and a com- 
petitor is unlawful. If the shipper who renders the service 
makes a profit therefrom, there at once arises the question 
whether such profit does not amount to a concession to him 
from the rates he pays on his own traffic. 

Aside from these considerations there is dissatisfaction and 
unrest amongst competing shippers when disputes as to the 
amount and character of icing is referred to one of them who 
rendered the service. The situation obtains when the icing 
is done by a corporation controlled by a competitor as well 
as when it is done directly by the competitor. Of course, 
there can be no valid objection to carriers doing by an agent 
what they may do themselves, where such agent is not a 
shipper or otherwise interested in transportation of the 
articles with respect to which the service is rendered. 
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This record does not contain evidence sufficient to de- 
termine what would be a reasonable charge for service of 
re-icing fresh meats, packing house, and dairy products, 
but it does indicate that it is now being performed by car- 
riers at less than cost. Charges for the service should be 
upon a just basis considering the costs proper to be included 
such as salt, ice, labor, etc., together with a reasonable 
profit. 


Demurrage on Private Cars 


Under the existing tariffs of carriers private cars are made 
the subject of demurrage when standing on private tracks of 
owners. It is agreed by both carriers and owners that tariffs 
should be so worded as to exempt: a private car from de- 
murrage under such circumstances. It was stated that pro- 
vision would have been made some time ago for such ex- 
emption except for the difficulty of determining who was the 
owner of a car. It was agreed that a shipper who leases a 
car for a term is to be considered the owner during such term, 
and that a stencil mark on the car as defined in tariffs should 
be conclusive as to ownership for purposes of exemption 
from demurrage. 


Master Car Builders’ Association Rules 


During the hearing private car owners made complaints 
which were chiefly directed to the fact that carriers did not 
render bills for repairs promptly; that evidence as to im- 
proper repairs, or repairs that had been charged for but 
not made was not permitted to overcome the statement of the 
repairing carrier; that cards formerly attached to cars show- 
ing repairs made at the time were not now sent with the 
cars; and that private car owners did not have representa- 
tion on the executive or arbitration committees. 

There is no serious complaint as to the rules regarding 
the making of and charges for repairs. The general dis- 
position of car owners was to conform to the rules if they are 
faithfully observed. Some private car owners desire that 
the Commission require carriers to publish the rules in their 
tariffs and have them observed accordingly. Aside from 
the question of jurisdiction of the Commission over opera- 
tions of carriers in this respect, carriers object to such filing 
on the ground that the effect would be to set the rules as they 
now are so that necessary changes could not be promptly 
made. Application to the Commission for permission to 
make changes which might be required would delay opera- 
tion, and complicate a system which as a whole has operated 
satisfactorily. Many private car owners were not in favor 
of the publication of the rules in tariffs. 

A representative of the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion stated at the hearing that there appeared to be no ob- 
jection to returning to the practice of attaching repair cards 
at the time the repairs are made to the cars of private own- 
ers, provided that the bill was not nullified if the card was 
lost or destroyed. To this, car owners agreed, and it is 
suggested by them that there be attached to their cars a steel 
pocket or other receptacle in which the repair card might 
be placed. The representative of the association also stated 
that there is no good reason why representatives of private 
car owners should not be on all committees of the association, 
including the executive and arbitration committees. He 
further stated that every effort would be made to induce 
carriers to render repair bills more promptly, and that dis- 
putes as to improper repairs or repairs charged for but not 
made would and should be decided by the arbitration com- 
mittee under the facts of each case presented and in ac- 
cordance with the weight of the evidence. 

These suggestions were approved by the private car own- 
ers, and if they are adopted, many troublesome and 


harassing disputes growing out of bills for car repairs will 
be at an end. 

















Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Visits Long Island Terminals; Allocation of 
New Cars; Employees and the Draft 


week at New York inspecting the railway terminals 

on Long Island and in New Jersey. He is spending 
this week in Washington, but is expecting to start out 
again next week on another inspection trip. New England, 
in particular, is expected to receive early attention. Carl 
Gray, director of the division of operation, and Frank Mc- 
Manamy, assistant director in charge of mechanical mat- 
ters, visited New England last week and returned with 
favorable reports. ‘The mechanical situation, in particular, is 
reported as much more favorable this year than last year 
at this time. 


D reer GENERAL McApoo spent the latter part of last 


The Director General Interviewed 


While he was in New York, the director general was 
asked in an interview if he thought government regulation 
was here to stay and would result in government ownership. 
No one could foretell that, he said in reply, and expressed 
his belief that the people would settle that in their own 
way at the proper time. However, he added, he hoped to 
demonstrate the benefits of a unified system of control. 

Mr. McAdoo also spoke on the war time passenger ser- 
vice and said that in his opinion traveling conditions on 
the railroads were not so bad as some people would have it 
believed. 

The director general also said: 

“I familiarized myself in a general way with the Long 
Island terminals today, and I want to say that they are be- 
coming increasingly important because of the army and navy 
supplies handled there. I found the situation very satis- 
factory, and the work on the storage warehouses is proceed- 
ing wonderfully. Splendid progress has been made. The 
whole Long Island situation is good. 

“Of course we are terribly short of passenger cars all 
over the country, and particularly on Long Island, but the 
pressure on the equipment on Long Island is so great because 
of the military camps. It is hard to meet all the demands 
for war service, and at the same time maintain all pas- 
senger service up to normal. The purpose of the Railroad 
Administration is to give sufficient and efficient passenger 
service consistent with the paramount needs of the war. 
Wherever an apparent impairment results, it springs not 
from the desire to make the service inefficient, but because 
war demands make it unavoidable. 

“When the people are inclined to question some things 
they must remember that the curtailment of passenger ser- 
vice on the railroads of the country was a war necessity. 
They must remember that the demands on the railroads 
have never been so great and that the facilities of the coun- 
try are taxed as never before. Aside from the movement 
of troops, there is, of course, a supreme demand for the 
movement of freight. So that it is evident that every un- 
necessary passenger train would absorb so much man power, 
coal, necessary locomotives, and other needs. Then, of 
course, there is a great amount of steel required for the neces- 
sary purposes of war, so that not so much of it as we might 
perhaps desire can be turned to account in the way of 
passenger trains. 

“One thing we did was to raise rates, which we thought 
would cut down travel, but the result has not been what we 
anticipated. We think it fair to penalize a man for taking 
a Pullman and to eliminate the needless hiring of sections.” 

In reference to the Railroad Administration organization, 
he said: 
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WasuincTon, D. C, 
“T am looking for brains, and I don’t care what political 
label they wear, so long as a man is loyal and wants to help 
lick the Kaiser quickly. The supreme test in this country 
right now is to deliver the goods in every line of endeavor.” 


Compensation Contract Near Solution 


In speaking of the compensation contract at New York, 
Mr. McAdoo said that the matter was near solution. He 
expressed the opinion that the delays in coming to terms 
about the standard contract were not due to the government 
and declared that the railroads would be justly treated at 
all times. 

N. L. Amster, president of the Investors Protective Asso- 
ciation, in an interview in Boston has also expressed his hope 
for an early settlement: 

“The railroad rental contract has reached a point where 
it is likely to be presented to the individual carriers any day 
now. One of the two points on which there was the greatest 
contention was giving the Railroad Administration unre- 
stricted power to deduct from rental money whatever sum 
in their opinion was necessary for property improvements, 
extensions or betterments. ‘This has finally been adjusted 
so the roads will have power to superintend the spending of 
their own money. 

“The other point on which there was apprehension was 
the ‘accepance clause’ by which railroads were asked to give 
up any claims to damages for losses through diversion of 
business during federal control. The government could strip 
the railroads of business and good will. I have been ad- 
vised that the matter will be adjusted with fairness to the 
roads. 

“TI feel the contract will be satisfactory and will protect 
both bond and shareholders.” 


Allocation of the 100,000 Standard Cars 


The following table gives the allocation of the Railroad 
Administration’s 100,000 standard freight cars as determined 
by the Division of Operation. It will be noticed that the 
cars are well distributed, only two roads, the Pennsylvania 
lines west and the Baltimore & Ohio, being allocated over 
5,000 cars. ‘The Pennsylvania lines east and the New 
York Central proper will each receive 4,500. 


ALLOCATION OF 100,000 STANDARD FREIGHT Cars 


Railroad No. Type of car 
rr eer Te 300: Single sheath box 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.......... 200 Single sheath box 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.......... 150 Gondola—drop bottom 
Pee CORRE EAE oi ccctincicrstnnreasews 500 Single sheath box 
Cee Se eee ere ies 750 Gondola—drop bottom 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............. 1,700 Double sheath box 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............. 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
ee eo ee ee 300 Single sheath box 
PE oka de sicbaaer nn dewe eawannbeges 1,900 Double sheath box 
EN © «i'n Girgisletaigicitelawddna jute nemee wae 1,000 Hopper 
eee eC’ eee es 500 Hopper 
eS eer eee 1,500 Single sheath box 
PN (Ok MEMEO: 2, wo ceewwinewan sae cee ree 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 


ESS Re ee eae 2,000 Single sheath box 





ee er ee 500 Gondola—low side 
NIRS UD UR cara dn Gre oes, Ware wou akerg are 2,000 Hopper 

ee a eee eee 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh........... 800 Hopper 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.............. 300 Single sheath box 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.............6. 750 Hopper 

ee OO re 500 Gondola—drop bottom 


Charleston & Western Carolina... 300 Single sheath box 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............. 1,500 Double sheath box 
Chicago & Northwestern........eceeseeees 2,250 Double sheath box 
Chicaeg & Northwestern. occ soc ccc c cee cece 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis.......... 300 Double sheath box 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western........ 300 © Gondola—drop bottom 
Comtvel GF TOW FOIE soci cd cecccenseses 1,000 Single sheath box 
Sentral OF Tew SOCHG. cine eesasccvicie sian 500 Gondola—low side 
COMsCEL GE TOW FOTN ac chests iavirceeces 500 Hopper 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ............0s. 500 Double sheath box 
Chicago & Eastern Tilinois. «2.0... 000000%. 500 Gondola—drop bottom 
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Coban Oe Oi so 6.6 on 55's on 5:0 oc cass Ses 1,000 Single sheath box 
Chesapeake © Obie. ccc ccccccccccsccscces 2,000 Hopper 
CemeRGs Ge DOWMURGRI. kic-0:<0 v.00 040b0ctivccse 360 Double sheath box 
Chicago, Rcck Island & Pacific............ 1,000 Double sheath box 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............ 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha........ 500 Double sheath box 
Chicego, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha........ 200 Gondola—drop bottom 
Tetaware: G BIWGGGs 6 a cctdc vec cewassions 500 Single sheath box 
Cees, De TOG soa cao ces bec cees cere 1,000 Hopper ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 500 Gondola—low side 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 700 Hopper 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 500 Gondola—drop bottom 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic........... 200 Double sheath box 
Detroit, TOME De POMOC. ki sciccccwnwwees 300 Gondola—drop bottom 
eo ee 500 Double sheath box 
rere eins nt Satellites araleimieualaa 1,000 Single sheath box 
a essen ey ctarita aca at arn ara eoavela’bis eare emis arerets 700 Hopper 

OE SE See re wae sees 800 Gondola—drop bottom 
Bl Paso B DSomthwestere, <6.0c6scc cc esssces 500 Double sheath box 

Bl Pned G Sousa Wester a... occ 0c ccs0.v0ce oes 200 Gondola—drop bottom 
Re TOON EOE a iiss a 6 8 8a. i56ie-bieerctoweas 500 Single sheath box 
GOOEGIR inc ois sos tins en esis sive vieendeawinsiens 300 Single sheath box 
EO nO ea ey ee eee rae 100 Gondola—drop bottom 
EE SII i 5 cc sched 0.4:6 SSG wield 506 Saleen 1,500 Double sheath box 
Oh. a eer a 500 Gondola—drop bottom 
EE I Sahn iridanrs Nias seaacislenie hac 2,000 Double sheath box 
Kanene City SOather ths 6.6. oi .ciccckieciasicas swe 300 Double sheath box 
BMS IIE fata, Sra Grose bcoroms wie SX-6S 00:04 wth eels 500 Single sheath box 
LOWMVING 1 TRONTING S. 6 6.6056 6c cicievewwews 2,000 Hopper 

EEE. Ee. IMENT «9 okrewe er ediadoeedeeis 2,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Ri I 6 Soo. o b:nka Crcreaaene ec ciy oe Beene Single sheath box 
Bee MN oo 5 eras ocstais sa se We alae em aiecas Gondola—low side 
OE SI A ee ee Hopper 
a rrr eer ee Gondola—drop bottom 


Michigan Central .... 


Single sheath box 
Michigan Central 


Gondola—drop bottom 











NI EMA 96.55 Scscrie rel is ac Sree @ie-Gl We: wer bie 8 L Single sheath box 
Peremeenens & St. LGwiss « oskcc vevecadecas 300 Double sheath box 
ee ey ee ee ee 1,500 Double sheath box 
pee Ea ae eee 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
(Including St. L. I, M. & S.) 
POERETR: POGUE. 66ac s.cibsicsin we s@oeisnsee 1,000 Double sheath box 
TOGNEON. Oe MOMEOTU soo dink 05:08 ene ee toe 800 Single sheath box 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........ 200 Gondola—drop bottom 
OO EE ae 201) Single sheath box 
Northwestern Lo SS eee 100 Double sheath box 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........... 500 Double sheath box 
ae a ee rae 2,000 Single sheath box 
ae ee er 500 Gondola—low side 
TO. COTY CON. 6 kas s cc cemebeceenunees 1,000 Hopper 
ae aS ae eee 1,000 Gondoia—drop bottom 
(Including L. S. & .M S. and C. I. & S.) 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 1,500 Hopper 
NIN 8s cp ce sa aie els aon aie aa Single sheath box 
NINE oo Gina. Feo aidan sen wile srethacaie.oce Gondola—low side 
NEE, | tit tiataaaivincw watbesrhr.s xconemene Hopper 
Pennsylvania Lines Single sheath box 
Pennsylvania Lines Gondola—low side 
Pennsylvania Lines Hopper 
Pennsylvania Lines West.........cccccees 2,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
(Including P. C. C. & St. L. and Vandalia.) 
Pe NON ing \ 5.666 00 26a do enews 500 Single sheath box 
GE ONIN iso ciacre a a'aiw blea sis'xe-einrae ace 500 Gondola—drop bottom 
Pmecemnis & Raging. «2c sccescccvcnsinns 1,000 Single sheath box 
Philadelphia & Reading..........ccccccese 500 Gondola—low side 
PRURGSIDAIG Ge TRORGING 6.2.66 c6d sie ccicwecoes 2,000 Hopper 
Pe gy OE en 500 Single sheath box 
bg a OD eae 500 Gondola—low side 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac..... 500 Single sheath box 
I, FN Rs cs scl ntete Sa ew mela see 500 Single sheath box 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 2,000 Single sheath box 
Gacluding C. N. O. & T. P., A, G: S., 
N. O. & N. E., Harriman & N. E., 
Nor, Ala.) 
NN OTOL Oe OT PETE 2,000 Double sheath box 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle.............. 300 Double sheath box 
St, Lhowas-oast PeOWeiee. oc bck dee dic ccces 1,500 Double sheath box 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .....ceccccccacecs 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Dees BR OUe COM ivsiicinkc cecnccccees 250 Double sheath box 
‘TOMedo: .& Olito Central soo. 6.6.o:06-6 vices ces 1,000 Hopper 
po Re 8 eee eee 509 Double sheath box 
Toledo, St.. Lewis & Wester tic.ciicccscccaae 500 Double sheath box 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.............. 750 Hopper 
Caen Pace SIMO. a ion i aeccskwesnnos 1,000 Double sheath box 
(Includes O. S. L. and O. W. R. & N.) 
I 6G hk Glen an crane oa nea wrereweismes Xo 5 1,500 Double sheath box 
NII crucuconss epeiata ta clades cacee oheebrorsialionaie: bse Sie 1,000 Gondola—drop bottom 
Wretling & Lake Erte... sic wsiscccwscecs ore 1,000 Hopper 
WEEE TEMEPINIIE o Siviis 55505500500 es ed 300 Single sheath box 
MEE, kiedloe a wisis Garsincnad wade ese ee Rte 100,000 
SuMMARY 
RRR {GOR TON a i505, 55 uid Sem peewee eae wee 25,000 
NE: MOMENI ODT Saco. 5 Sais: cats. cheaais welaie Ai eiewae Cekeietak 25,000 
RMON NET Cac6 co <p since wNo-uale l atat eo CS RN 5,000 
UNI ERE, NROUNGAGY, (cic. 5 2s: + vclon ciamerealblowa sareemne 20,000 
BION co aS ee de ho vbw Geawswe one ae awe ewe 25,000 
100,000 


Fourth Liberty Loan Appeal 


“We have the Kaiser groggy—let us keep hitting hard 
now until he is counted out,” says Director General McAdoo 
in his appeal for Liberty Loan subscriptions by railway 
employees in the coming loan campaign. He says that he wants 
every railroad man to go the limit in lending his available 
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means to Uncle Sam. He suggests that they begin to save 
now, and says that no employee can make better use of the 
back pay recently awarded him than by putting it in Liberty 
Bonds. 

The appeal is given in Circular No. 51, the distribution 
of which to employees was begun on Tuesday. This circular 
follows: 

“In order to raise sufficient money to arm, equip and sup- 
port our gallant soldiers and sailors, to finance our other war 
activities, and to extend necessary credits to our allies, to en- 
able them to continue the war against the German military 
despotism, the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign will begin 
September 28, 1918. Every loyal American must invest in 
the securities of his government to the limit of his ability if 
America is to triumph in this war. 

“Railroad men and women are doing a vital service for 
their country. They responded patriotically to the appeal of 
the government in the First, Second and Third Liberty Loan 
campaigns, and I hope that they have bought liberally of 
War Savings Stamps. They are also operating the railroads, 
which is war service of primary importance. I am sure that 
they count it a glorious privilege to do this vital work for 
their country. I deeply appreciate what they have already 
done, but there is more to do, and I am sure that they will 
do more if the way is pointed out to them. 

“The enormous sums required to finance democracy’s part 
in the war impose a new duty upon each and every one of 
us. Liberty Loans must be offered from time to time until 
the Kaiser is licked to a finish. Each of these loans must be 
subscribed in full. No patriotic American will have per- 
formed his duty | Y subscribing to one loan only, or by 
buying a few War Savings Stamps. Each and every one 
should practice every possible economy, save every possible 
dollar, and buy as many Liberty Bonds as he can afford 
every time a Liberty Loan is offered to the country. 

“In the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign which is just ahead 
of us I wish to make a special appeal to every railroad em- 
ployee to go the limit in lending of his available means to 
Uncle Sam. Now is the time to prepare for that campaign 
by saving every possible dollar, so that each may be ready 
to do his part before the subscription closes. Hundreds 
of thousands of employees in the railroad service of the 
United States have received, or will receive, checks for back 
pay, in accordance with the provisions of the Wage Order I 
approved May 25, 1918, and Supplement No. 4 to General 
Order 27, issued on July 25, 1918. No employee can make 
better use of his back pay than to lend it to the government 
at interest, thus securing an investment of absolute safety 
for himself and building up a reserve for a rainy day. 

“You must remember that you are not asked to give your 
savings to the government; you are asked merely to lend your 
money to your government—and for what purpose? To 
back the millions of the finest American boys ever collected 
together in a great ramy, and to help them fight irresistibly 
for our lives, liberties, and vital interests. One and a half 
million of these splendid boys are already in France, and 
already they have given the Kaiser a dose from which he is 
staggering and from which he will not recover. But the 
pressure must be kept up. Arms, ammunition, and food 
supplies of all kinds must go forward in a continuous stream 
if the pressure is to be maintained. It depends upon us 
who stay at home to keep the pressure applied. We must 
lend our money to our government, lend it to the limit, so 
that the government may in turn put in the hands of our 
splendid sons the things without which they can not fight 
and without which the defeat of the Kaiser and his hateful 
military despotism can not be accomplished. 

“T want the railroad men and women of the United States 
to do more, if possible, than anybody else, because I want 
them to be among the first always in patriotism, in service, 
and in sacrifice to our great and glorious country. We have 
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the Kaiser groggy—let us keep hitting hard now until he 
is counted out.”’ 


The Warranty in Purchasing Contracts 


The Fuel Administration has followed the example of 
the war department in giving some idea of the methods it 
will adopt in following the interpretation of the contract 
covenant as given by the office of the attorney general. An 
effort has been made to get the Railroad Administration to 
do the same and the matter is now before John Skelton Wil- 
liams, director of the division of finance and purchases, for 
his decision. 

The Fuel Administration’s announcement was in the form 
of its correspondence with the attorney general. Its letter 
to the attorney general was in the form of four questions, 
as follows: 


“1. Where coal is purchased by a jobber from an operator at a price 
below the mine price fixed by the President or the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, can such jobber sell such coal to the United States govern- 
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first, third, and fourth paragraphs are within neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the covenant. 

“In the second paragraph you ask: ‘Is the above provision intended to 
prevent an operator from employing a sales agent on sales of coal to the 
government where such sales agent receives as compensation for his service 
either a fixed price per ton or a percentage of the selling price?’ 


Not RELATED TO SITUATION 
“The letter of the covenant and the President’s request is broad enough 
unquestionably to include such a situation, but it is clear, when the at- 
tendant circumstances are considered, that the situation is not within the 
spirit either of the President’s order or of the covenant. Rules and regula 
tions have been promulgated relative to licenses for the distribution of coal 
and coke by which the compensation to be paid to sales agents is rigidly con- 
trolled. Manifestly, it was not the intention of the President in requesting 
the insertion of this covenant to modify the policy or affect these rules and 
regulations. The situation in the coal industry is, therefore, outside the 
mischief which the covenant was intended to cure, and unquestionably out- 
side the President’s intent. ; 
“It is my opinion, therefore, that the covenant has no relation to any 
of the situations set forth in your letter.” 


New Importance of Conductor’s Train Report 


The regulations governing the reporting of operating stat- 
istics, as given in Circular No. 15, which was effective August 
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ment at the mine price so fixed? Of course, in the case of such a sale the 
jobber would be the ‘contractor’ and not the operator, and it would appear 
that the profit realized by the jobber might not be construed as compensation 
paid by the operator to the jobber for the procurement of the contract. 

“2. Is the above provision intended to prevent an operator from employ- 
ing a sales agent on sales of coal to the government where such sales agent 
receives as compensation for his services either a fixed price per ton or a 
percentage of the selling price? In the determination of this question it 
should be borne in mind that many coal operators do not maintain their 
own sales departments, but employ established distributors of coal to act 
as sales agents under term contracts, on which such sales agents undertake 
to sell the output or a given quantity of the operator’s coal for a fixed or 
percentage compensation. 

“3. Is the above covenant to be construed to prevent any agency of the 
government from employing a distributor of coal as purchasing agent and 
paying such agent the commission allowed by rule 2 of the rules and reg- 
ulations in reference to licenses contained in publication No. 22, inclosed 
herewith ? 

“4. Are contracts between coal operators and railroads to be construed 
as government contracts so as to require the insertion therein of the cov- 
enant quoted above. In answering this question the fact should be consid- 
ered that a very large percentage of coal purchased by railroads in the past 
has been purchased—(1) At the government price through jobbers, who in 
turn purchase from the operators below the government price. (2) At the 
government price from sales agents, who receive their compensation from 
the operators. (3) At the government price through purchasing agents 
employed by the railroad and paid by the railroad the purchasing agent’s 
commission permitted by the above-mentioned rule 2.” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S RULINGS 


The attorney general’s ruling is contained in a letter dated 
August 19, which reads as follows: 


“I have before me your letter of July 20 on the subject of the covenant 
against contingent fee operators which the President has directed to be in- 
serted in all government contracts. 

“You ask how far the requirement of the insertion of this covenant is to 
be observed in certain circumstances arising in the coal industry, and what 
its effect will be if so inserted. 

“TI have no hesitation in saying that the circumstances set forth in your 





1, instruct that the conductor’s train report shall be the 
source of the basic information for train miles, locomotive 
miles, car miles, gross ton miles, rating ton miles, net ton 
miles and train hours. To insure the accuracy of the conduct- 
or’s report, the regional directors, acting on instructions 
from the Division of Operation, have sent the following 
communication to all federal and general managers: 


Referring to Circular No. 15, making effective the new forms for report 
ing operating statistics. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the conductor’s train report is to be 
the source of the greater part of the basic information, and that the accuracy 
of that information and of the averages or ratios derived therefrom will de- 
pend in a large measure on the accuracy of the wheel reports. It is advis- 
able therefore, to bring this subject to the attention of the federal and 
general managers, and to ask them to instruct division superintendents to 
see that all conductors understand that hereafter their wheel reports are to 
be relied upon to a much greater extent than ever before as the basis for 
important statistics, and that they must make every effort to have the reports 
as correct as possible. . 

Now that each car load shipment is accompanied by a waybill, the prin- 
cipal reason for inaccuracies in the tonnage figures on the wheel report is 
removed. Circular No. 15, paragraph 9, provides that the weight of cars 
containing less than carload freight may be reported as an arbitrary ton- 
nage, such arbitrary to be specified by proper authority and to be based on 
the experience of the carrier (as to average load in such cars). In such 
cases the conductor should report as the gross tons the stencilled tare weight 
of the car plus the arbitrary tons for contents. 

The circular provides further that when carload freight is billed at esti- 
mated weights, conductors will report such estimated weights as the net 
tonnage. 

As stated in Circular No. 15, the form of wheel report in use on individual 
roads, if it does not now provide for the complete data, should be amended 
to conform to the new requirements. In such cases, it may not be possible 
to obtain the complete figures for August, but the reports on the O. S. 
forms, in so far as it is possible to furnish the figures, should be rendered 
for that month. There should be no difficulty in making the September 
report complete. 

Divisicn superintendents should be required not only to see that clear 
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instructions are issued to conductors (as to their wheel reports) and to 
billing clerks (as to showing complete data on the waybills) but also to 
see that such instructions are observed. This may be accomplished only 
by a system of checking the wheel reports periodically so as to detect and 
correct carelessness or- misunderstanding. 


Tourist Fares to California 


Announcement was made by the Railroad Administration 
last Friday that tourist fares to California, tickets on sale 
all the year with nine months’ limit as heretofore, will be 
90 per cent of double the one-way fares bearing the same 
percentage relation to the present one-way fares as the 
former round-trip fares bore to the old one-way fares. The 
fares from the Missouri river will be $5.40 higher than 
they were formerly; from Chicago $9.81 higher; from New 
York $17.55 higher. Winter tourist fares to Florida and 
Southern points will be made on the same basis as to Cali- 
fornia, namely, 90 per cent of double the one-way fares, and 
the new fares will bear about the same average ratio to the 
present advanced fares as the old winter fares bore to the old 
one-way fares. Tickets will be sold from October 1 to April 
30, both inclusive, with return limit June 1, stop-overs to be 
allowed on going or return trip within final limit as hereto- 
fore. 


New Feeder Cattle Rates from Texas 


The director general announced last Friday that repre- 
sentatives of the livestock interests of the Southwest have 
been advised that he will at once instruct that rates be 
published on feeder cattle from Texas to all points east, 
including Kentucky and Virginia. These rates will be on 
the basis fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Shreveport case, plus the advances required by General 
Order No. 28, the rates for feeder cattle being 75 per cent of 
the beef cattle rates. There have not been heretofore any 
through rates on cattle from Texas to the Southeastern ter- 
ritory, and these rates are to be published because of the 
emergency existing in the Southwest under drouth condi- 
tions, which made necessary the movement of stock out of 
that territory to points where feed can be found. 


Grain Transportation Permits Must Be Approved by 
Inland Traffic Manager 


The Railroad Administration and the Exports Control 
Committee have decided, in order better to control the port 
situation and thereby prevent congestion and to secure 
maximum transportation results, to concentrate the approval 
of transportation permits, covering all export grain and grain 
products, through one channel, and to that end, it has been 
arranged that, effective at once, the issue of these permits 
shall hereafter be subject to the approval of C. E. Spens, 
manager of inland traffic for the Food Administration, and 
who also is a representative of the Railroad Administration. 
The permits will be issued directly as heretofore, by the 
freight traffic committee, but only when approved as men- 
tioned. 

At present this arrangement will only include North At- 
lantic ports, where heretofore the permit system has ob- 
tained. It is the intention, however, also to inaugurate the 
permit system in the immediate future at all Gulf Ports, 
when the issue of permits will be subject to the same ap- 
proval as at North Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Spens has opened an office at 42 Broadway, New 
York, with C. A. Lahey, assistant manager of inland traffic, 
of the United States Food Administration, directly in charge 
of the new work. 


7,173 Troop Trains 


The railroads of the United States from May 1 to June 30, 
1918, operated 7,173 special troop trains, using a total of 
95,246 cars. 
total of 5,377,468 soldiers, including the men handled on 
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special trains, on regular trains and drafted men. These 
figures were given out by the Railroad Administration on 
August 22 in the following table: 


Troop MoveMENTS 





May 1, 1917, Jan. 1, 1918, 
to to 
Dec. 31,1917 June 30, 1918 Total 
Special trains operated.........-... 2,850 4,323 7,173 
Grand total cars used......... 39,349 55,897 95,246 
Averages: 
Ce MUNI ocd ccs tiene enere 13.8 12.9 13.3 
SN ET BAN ano ae aan 500 -0m 49 47 47.8 
DENCS TUN PEF EAIN. co cccisevccs 942 934 937 
ee eS Pan eer 19.1 20.0 19.3 
Passengers per train..........0. 353 439 405 
Persons handled: 
Om Special tYains sis ic cscccsses 1,007,174 1,895,476 2,902,099 
On regular trains..... 06600000 708,674 371,181 1,079,855 
TIPREUN. WON o4 55 ee sav receneewn 502,584 892,930 1,395,514 
DOR -cceesccdénenrenuinscasan Deen 3,169,587 5,377,468 


63,000 More Cars of Grain 


In last week’s issue, page 342, appeared a table showing 
that the railroads under federal control in the five weeks 
ending August 3 had handled 44,000 more cars of grain this 
year than last. Additional figures for the weeks ending 
August 10 and 17 now bring the total number of cars of 
grain loaded to 197,428, for July and the first half of 
August this year, as compared with 134,604 in the same seven 
weeks of last year. As will be seen from the table, however, 
the biggest week so far has been that ending August 3, the 
two succeeding weeks having shown decreases from the 
totals established that week. 








Eastern Allegheny Pocahontas Southern 

District District District District 
Week —_—- —~-—_~, —\ 
ending 1917 1918 1°17 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 
CO a See 3,311 2,869 234 202 16 24 1,395 1,313 
PUY TSsic-00 4,717 3,547 353 273 24 99 569 960 
ay. 20... +. 5.005 5,547 293 440 38 141 566 1,191 
July 27..... 3,320 6,289 358 518 56 125 588 1,212 
PUES. Bsece.s 4,117 &,536 560 900 97 168 416 666 
Aug. 10..... 5,245 8,340 546 769 135 144 445 534 
Atle: Ts. 2 6.294 7,899 441 515 114 113 677 820 
Total ....30,609 43,029 2,785 3,617 480 814 4,656 6,716 

Northwest Central West Southwest 
District District District Total 
Week = a i ——_ - 

ending 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 
July 6..... 3,680 2,432 4,466 4,255 1,360 2,744 14,662 13,839 
July 13..... 4,743 3,210 5,085 7,700 3,088 5,950 18,579 21,739 
2. ae 4,022 3,839 5,169 10,632 3,422 6,677 17,115 28,467 
ae) 4,210 3.777 5,895 13,195 3,800 7,147 18,227 32,263 
Aug. 3..... 3,292 4,716 7,383 14,097 3,543 6,549 19,410 35,634 
yl ae | 3,678 5,614 8,379 12,373 3,292 5,115 21,720 32,909 
ry 5,781 7,628 8,946 10,606 2,638 4,996 24,891 32,577 
Total ....29,606 31,216 45,323 72,858 21,145 39,178 134,604 197,428 


Fidelity Bonds 


The regional directors are sending out to federal man- 
agers in their jurisdictions questionnaires asking for in- 
formation with regard to fidelity bonds, the cost thereof, 
the method of handling, etc., for the three years 1915, 1916 
and 1917. The reason for sending out these questionnaires 
is explained by the following paragraph, which is taken 
from the instructions issued by one of the regional directors: 
“In view of the director general’s Order No. 24, instructing 
lines not to renew any expiring insurances ‘except bonds 
and policies insuring fidelity of employees in handling 
funds, but that such bonds and policies shall be continued’, 
please direct all lines not to renew, for a longer period than 
one year, any such bonds or policies or contracts therefor, 
that might terminate, as with a further consideration of this 
subject it may be desirable to change the method or prac- 
tice with regard thereto.” 


Fuel Conservation 


The manager of the fuel conservation section has addressed 
to regional directors a communication relative to the fuel 
losses caused by hostlers not handling to the best ad- 
vantage the movements of engines to and from the pas- 
senger stations. In this letter he said: 

“My attention has been directed to the fact that a great 
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many terminal locomotives are delivered to the crews at the 
passenger stations by hostlers; in a similar manner the crew 
on arrival abandon the engines in the passenger stations, 
hostlers moving same to roundhouse. 

“In many instances the engines are fired up so as to 
conform to the schedule established by the hostler and his 
helper, enabling him perhaps to move all passenger engines 
during a certain pre-determined period. In a similar man- 
ner engines are allowed to stand at passenger stations, in 
some instances for several hours, waiting for the hostler to 
remove same to the roundhouse, this situation representing 
a very material fuel loss. 

“Will you ask the several federal managers to make a 
canvas of this situation, attempting to organize the stand-by 
time of passenger locomotives moved by hostlers from and to 
passenger stations to the end that such be reduced as much 
as possible.” 


Headlights for Switching Engines 


At the meeting of the Committee on Standards for Loco- 
motives and Cars which was held in Washington last week 
the question of suitable headlights for switching locomotives 
was discussed and it was unanimously agreed by members 
present that electric headlights are more efficient and eco- 
nomical than any other type of headlight. The regional di- 
rectors have, therefore, been advised to express to their 
federal managers the desire that when necessary to make 
changes in headlights on switching engines to meet the re- 
quirements of the law or on account of renewals they be 
equipped with a headlight of the incandescent type with a 
turbo-generator and the bulb of suitable wattage. 


Car Service Circular 


Circular C. S. No. 27, issued by the Car Service Section 
on: August 19 ordered that effective immediately and until 
further notice, all open top cars of St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco ownership made empty in the Southern region must be 
returned empty to lines of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
east of the Mississippi via short route. 


Light Loading of Foodstuffs 


The Car Service Section in Bulletin No. 41 emphasizes 
the urgent necessity for reporting all violations of Rule No. 
9 of the United States Food Administration relating to the 
minimum loading of foodstuffs shipped in carload lots. The 
bulletin bears the title “Stop Light Loading of Foodstuffs,” 
and two of its three pages quote Rule No. 9 as revised and 
give in detail the minimum carload weights required by the 
rule. It then says: 

“1, United States Food Administration Rule 9, only 
applies to shipments moving as carloads, and on carload 
rates. 

“2. Comparatively few railroads are reporting to this 
section violations of Rule 9, indicating that the matter 1s 
not being given proper attention. 

“3. Commencing at once, in order to avoid duplication, 
these reports must be made by railroads originating ship- 
ment. Agents at points of origin will make necessary in- 
spection of the loading of commodities on which trade 
units are established to determine to what extent cubical 
capacity of equipment is utilized. 

“4. At large stations where agents cannot inspect the 
loading, some arrangements should be made to have either a 
personal representative or an inspector of weighing and in- 
spection bureau make weekly check for violations. 

“5. Agents at point of origin will require shippers to 
show on bill of lading reasons for not complying with Rule 
9. A report must immediately be made to his superior officer, 
who will report promptly to car service section for handling 
with the Food Administration. No other investigation will 
be conducted by any railroad officer or committee. 
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“6. Rule 9 should be reissued as revised and all agents 
made familiar with its provisions. 


“nr 


7. All reports sent to this office should be in duplicate 
with a separate sheet for each commodity.”” 


Capital Expenditures 


R. S. Lovett, director of the division of capital expend- 
itures, on August 23 issued two circulars relating to the 
reporting of. expenditures for capital account. In supple- 
ment 3 to D. C. E. circular No. 7. he said: 


D.C.E. Circular No, 7, dated May 27, 1918, dealing with expenditures 
chargeable to capital account in excess of the amounts specifically author- 
ized is hereby amended by the addition of the following paragraph: 

FIFTH: Such requests should bear the same serial number as the original 
D.C.E. Form 3 or 4 to which should be added a suffix number commencing 
with One. For example: If the original request was numbered 25, the 
request covering the excess expenditure should be Number 25-1, and in th 
event a second request is submitted it should be Number 25-2. 

In all cases where the work was authorized or commenced prior to Janu 
ary 1, 1918, and an unexpended balance was reported on D.C.E. Form 1, 
the next serial number should be assigned to the request submitted to 
cover any excess expenditure made in connection therewith. 


In D. C. E. circular No. 11 he said: 


I observe many requisitions on D.C.E. Forms 3 and 4 for capital 
expenditures without approval by the personal signature of either the federal 
manager or the regional director, All such requisitions for capital expendi- 
tures in excess of $5,000 must be approved by the personal signature of 
either the federal manager or the regional director. When thus ap- 
proved by the federal manager, the regional director’s approval may b 
evidenced by his signature executed by his agent, except in cases involving 
capital expenditures in excess of $25,000, in all of which cases his personal 
signature will be required. 


Weekly Report on Coal Loading 


The weekly report to the director general by the Car 
Service Section for the week ending August 10 shows a 
total of 256,534 cars loaded during that week. This is 
considerably more than: were loaded in the same week last 
year but less than during the week ended August 3 which 
itself showed a decrease from the week ended July 27. A 
summary of the figures follows: 


1918 1917 
Total care WitUiMOUR......0.0%2 ccsee en 213,618 182,259 
Potal cars SHDVACHE:. 650: 6.060 ic cess snes 39,280 41,46 
OCR GUE III cosas ide kine ncwaics 3,636 2,859 
Grand total cars all coal.......cccece 256,534 6,580 


A summary of reports for the week ended August 17, 1918, 
based on actual reports from most roads, but with the re- 
sults on some roads, estimated, follows: 


1918 1917 
Total re 207,753 175,768 
Total CRUD GHEDEROIEE, 6.6 6.6.0.06 50s ences 36,857 37,943 
Oe es Seer rene 3,406 2,996 
Grand total cars all coal...........0- 248,016 216,707 


Increase of 1918 up to and including week ended August 17 
over same period of 1917, 452,573 cars. 


Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints 


Director General McAdoo wants the public to help him 
secure as satisfactory and efficient passenger service as pos- 
sible under war time conditions. To this end he will soon 
issue a request to the traveling public to send him any criti- 
cisms or suggestions and has established a Bureau of Sug- 
gestions and Complaints at Washington to handle them. 

This bureau has been placed in charge of Theodore H. 
Price, actuary to the Railroad Administration. Mr. Price 
will be assisted by Ballard Dunn, a newspaper man of Chi- 
cago, and until recently publicity representative of the Union 
Pacific in that city, who has been given the title of assistant 
actuary. 

The duties of the new bureau are announced in the fol- 
lowing notice, which, as noted in Circular No. 50, will be 
displayed permanently in all stations and passenger coaches 
on the Federally operated railroads and which, when prac- 
ticable, shall also be displayed on all time-tables, dining car 


. menus and other printed matter prepared for public distri- 


bution. 
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I desire your assistance and cooperation in making the railroad service 
while under federal control in the highest possible degree satisfactory 
and efficient. 

Of course, the paramount necessities of the war must have first con- 
sideration: 

Our gallant sons who are fighting in France and on the high seas 
cannot be adequately supported unless the railroads supply sufficient trans- 
portation for the movement of troops and war materials and to keep the 
war indutries of the Nation going without interruption. 

The next purpose is to serve the public convenierce, comfort, and 
necessity to the fullest extent not incompatible with the paramount de- 
mands of the war. 

In order to accomplish this, criticisms and suggestions from the public 
will be extremely helpful, whether they relate to the service rendered by 
employees and officials or impersonal details that may convenience or in- 
convenience patrons of the railroads. It is impossible for even the most 
vigilant management to keep constantly in touch with local conditions and 
correct them when they are not as they should be, unless the public will 
‘cooperate in pointing out deficiencies and disservice when they exist, so 
that the proper remedies may be applied. 

I have, therefore, established a BUREAU FOR SUGGESTIONS AND 
COMPLAINTS in the director general’s office at Washington, to which 
the public is ‘invited to resort. 

Aside from letters of complaint and suggestion, the public can render a 
genuine service by sending letters of commendation of employees who 
are conspicuously courteous and efficient in the performance of their duties. 
Nothing promotes the esprit of a great organization more than recognition 
from time to time of those employees who perform their duties faithfully 
and commendably. 

It is requested that all communications be brief and explicit and that 
the name and address of the writer be distinctly written, 

Also give the time of day or night, the number of the train, the name 
of the railroad, and, if possible, the name of the employee whose conduct 
is complained of or whose services are commended, together with such 
other information as will enable me to take appropriate action, 

Please address W. G. McADOO, Director General of Railroads, Bureau 
for Suggestions and Complaints, Washington, D. C. 


Freight Claim Section 


The director general has announced in circular No. 48 
the establishment of a freight claim section of the division 
of law with jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to claims 
for loss and damage and their prevention. John H. How- 
ard, formerly general claim agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
has been appointed manager of the new section with offices 
in the Southern Railway Building, Washington. 

In Circular No. 49, dated August 22, the announcement 
was also made that effective August 1 the handling of loss 
and damage freight claims and the prevention of causes of 
such claims was placed in charge of freight claim agents, 
reporting to the head of the legal department of each rail- 
road. Claims for personal injury and damage to property, 
other than freight, will be handled by the legal department. 
Overcharge and relief claims will be handled by the account- 
ing department. 


Railroad Employees and the Draft 


Posters placarded at every one of the 56,000 railroad sta- 
tions of the country will be one of the many means taken by 
Provost Marshal General Crowder to insure 100 per cent 
publicity and 100 per cent registration under the man-power 
bill about to be passed by Congress. These posters, made 
up in the form of four-page newspapers will also go into 
all post offices and factories. On the first page will be 
messages from President Wilson, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy and other high officials calling on the 
nation to respond. On the back page will be detailed in- 
structions for the guidance of registrants. Across the two 
inside pages will be spread the poster announcement of the 
registration date and the ages affected. 

The use of posters is, however, only a small part of the 
entire campaign. Newspapers, trade papers, hand _ bills, 
street car cards, and personal appeals through clergymen, 
four-minute men, etc., will all be used. In fact, the cam- 
paign that has been marked out will probably be the most 
intensive ever undertaken by the government, considering 
the time within which it must be carried through. It is the 
intention of the provost marshal general’s office, in order to 
meet the pressing demands of the man-power program, not 
to let more than 10 days elapse, if possible, between the 
signing of the bill and registration day. 

The Railroad Administration has already taken steps to 
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notify railway employees concerning the necessity of apply- 
ing for deferred classification. As noted in the Railway Age 
of last week, the provost marshal general has sent a message 
to all draft officials requesting reconsideration of the classifi- 
cation of railway men at present in Class I with a view to 
leaving in railway service those skilled men whose with- 
drawal would handicap efficient transportation. The Cen- 
tral Western regional director last week emphasized the 
necessity for filing claims for deferred classification for 
such men, in a wire to his federal managers, reading as 
follows: 

“You are authorized to indicate to men in your employ 
that the director general wishes those entitled to deferred 
classification to apply for it because of the valuable service 
they can render the government by continuing in railroad 
service. Please also understand that where an individual 
does not wish to make application or where it is impractic- 
able for him to do so, application may be made by the federal 
manager or representative of the United States Railroad 
Administration and I understand draft officials have been so 
advised by General Crowder.” 


Railroads Largest Users of Steel 


That the largest of the government steel requirements is 
that of the railroads was the conclusion of a meeting of the 
War Industries Board last Thursday, called to consider 
means for securing the maximum use of steel for wartime 
purposes. The meeting was presided over by Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman, and was attended by the fuel adminis- 
trator, a representative of the Department of Labor, a num- 
ber of other government officers, the War Service Committee 
of the United States Steel Institute and a number of steel 
manufacturers. Carl Gray, director of the division of opera- 
tion, represented the Railroad Administration. The full 
question of the government steel requirements was taken 
under review with a view to meeting every ounce of the de- 
mand, if that is possible. It was determined that the steel 
requirements for the government were in the following 
order: First, the railroads; second, shipbuilders; third, the 
War Department, and fourth, the Navy. The question of 
supplying these demands in such fashion that there need 
be no curtailment of the actual war requirement for steel was 
put squarely before the manufacturers and all others con- 
cerned in any way with steel production. 

To accomplish this it was decided that there must be: 
First, greater conversion of mills to the production of steel 
that is required in the war program. ; 

Second, an increase in the coal supply, particularly by- 
products coal, available for mills engaged in government 
work, 

Third, shutting off further steel shipments 
other than those engaged in meeting war needs. 

Fourth, more rigorous conservation in the 
steel in the mills. 

The steel men in the meeting promised to co-operate to 
their utmost in meeting the government’s steel requirements 
and virtually pledged themselves to so increase their output 
as to guarantee the needs of the war program. 


Books to Be Audited Every Six Months 


The director of the division of public service and account- 
ing on August 15 issued P. S. & A. Circular No. 23, calling 
for an audit of the accounts of federal treasurers and pay- 
masters once in every six months. The circular follows: 


The accounts of federal treasurers and paymasters, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of handling moneys, shall be audited at least once every six 
months during federal control. The first audit ‘of those accounts shall take 
place within three months of the date hereof (August 15). 

The audit of such accounts shall be under the direction of the chief 
accounting officer of the carrier or such of his assistants as he may dele- 
gate to conduct the work, 

The cash balance on deposit at the various depositories shall be verified 
by appropriate forms of certificates of balances obtained from each de- 
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pository, and the federal treasurer’s cash balance with each depository shall 
be reconciled therewith. 
The original report of such audits shall be retained in the appropriate 


files of the accounting department. A copy of such report shall be sub- 
mitted to the federal manager and to the undersigned, which shall include 
a statement of the amounts on deposit and the names of the depositories 
in which the funds are held. 

Shortages, other than those of a petty nature, or any other unusual 
condition in the federal treasurer’s cash accounts or records, disclosed by 
the audit, shall be promptly reported by telegram to J. S, Williams, di- 
rector of finance, Washington, D. C., and a copy thereof forwarded by 
mail to the undersigned. 

Any complete audit of the Federal treasurer’s cash account conducted 
under the jurisdiction of the ¢hief accounting officer of the carrier in 
connection with the opening of the new accounts prescribed in General 
Order No. 37, may be accepted as a compliance with this circular for the 
first audit of the year ending December 31, 1918, provided that a copy of 
the report of the audit is filed with the undersigned and the a¢counts are 
again audited before the close of the year. 


Bonds for “Order” Shipments 


In response to inquiries concerning P. S. & A. Circular 
No. 20, the following information has been given in P. S. & 
A. Circular No. 24, by the division of public service and 
accounting, concerning bonds required to protect railroad 
interests when “order” shipments are delivered without the 
surrender of bills of lading. 


1. Bonds in amount twice the amount of the invoice must be executed 
when single shipments are delivered. The bond must be prepared in the 
name of the consignee as principal, with individual or corporate surety. 
The principal cannot act as his own surety. 

2. Blanket bonds in satisfactory amounts, by which is meant bonds con- 
tinuing in effect, for amounts in excess of the aggregate value of all ship- 
ments to be released, may, when conditions require it, be accepted from 
the consignee. These bonds are restricted to shipments arriving at one 
station on one railroad, except that when a number of terminal stations 
are under the jurisdiction of one agent in such a way that proper super- 
vision may be exercised over delivery of shipments, the bond may cover 
atl such stations. When shipments approaching in value the amount of 
the bond have been delivered, additional security shall be required. 

3. Bianket bonds, as described in paragraph 2, may be executed by ship- 
pers, under the terms of which carriers will accept written or telegraphic 
orders to deliver “order” shipments. When such bonds are arranged, 
initial carriers will notify all interested lines, and show reference to such 
bonds on each waybill. 

4. When “order notify” cars are diverted in transit, and the consignee 
becomes the shipper, the provisions of the circular relating to the shipper 
and the initial carrier shall apply to the giver of the reconsigning order and 
the carrier to which such order is given. 

5. The fourth paragraph of P. S. & A. Circular No. 20 has been modified 
to read as follows: 

Shipments consigned to shipper on “straight bill of lading—original—not 
negotiable’”—shall be delivered only upon surrender of consignor’s written 
or telegraphic order for such freight to the agent of the delivering carrier 
and the payment of freight and other charges. 

The requirement that bond shall be filed is eliminated. 

6. Under proper conditions “Order notify” shipments may be placed 
in warehouses operated by responsible companies, without bonds, subject 
to release by the railroad agent, when bill of lading has been surrendered. 

7. A form of bond for use of shippers was attached to P. S. & A. 
Circular No. 20. With slight modifications, this bond may be used by 
consignees, or the forms heretofore in use on individual railroads, with 
necessary changes indicating W. G. McAdoo, director general of railroads, 
to be the obligee, may be mace available. 

8. All bonds must be satisfactory to the federal treasurer of the car- 
rier, and the provision, “individual or corporate,” applies with equal force 
.o all. It is not expected that federal treasurers will personally act upon 
each bond, but that agents or others will be authorized to act for them 
witnin certain limits, and under specific instructions. 


Definition of Delivery of Freight 


To allay any misunderstanding with respect to what con- 
stitutes delivery of freight at destination, as provided for by 
General Order No. 25, and for the purpose of defining when 
transportation charges are due, the following rules have been 
promulgated by the division of public service and accounting 
and issued in P. S. & A. Circular No. 25 on August 15: 

1. The lien on property transported should not be released if there is 
doubt as to the willingness or ability of the consignee to promptly puy the 
transportation charges. In such cases the present practice should be con- 
tinued and payment of freight charges exacted before placement cf cars 
on private siding, before delivery of cars to terminal switching carrier or 
before seals are broken after placement on public team tracks, [i com- 
mc#lities arc transported in open cars, freight charges should be colivcied 
before cars are unloaded, and if considered necessary, before placement on 
team tracks. ; 

2. Cars consigned to bonded customers or to regular responsible cus: )m- 
e1s are to be considered as delivere1 when placed upon industrial sidings 
or team tracks, either those connecting directly with the road haul carrier 
or those Iccated on terminal switching lines. 

3. Cars will be considered to be delivered when placed on interchange 
tracks with industrial railroads. 

4. Under the provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3, cars will also be con- 
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sidered as delivered when constructively placed, as provided byw demurrage 
rules, 


Transfer of Balances to Federal Accounts 


“Examination of the returns made by accounting officers 
in response to P. S. & A. Circular No. 18, dated July 15, 
1918,” says the director of the Division of Public Service 
and accounting in P. S. & A. Circular No. 26, “indicates 
that some of them have misconstrued the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 17, rules and regulations which shall goy- 
ern the recording of and accounting for all transactions 
arising under federal control, and have carried from the 
corporate books to the federal books balances in accounts as 
of December 31, 1917, other than those authorized in the 
general order. 


The authorized accounts are: 

“Coa.” 

“Demand loans and deposits,” 

“Time dratts and deposits,” covered by paragraph 2 

“Net balances receivable from agents and conductors,” 
graph 3; and 

Moving pictures of labor saving devices in track work. 

Although paragraph 8 of the order specifically instructs that no assets 
and liabilities other than those above referred to, and such others as mav 
be authorized in accordance with paragraph 5 of the order, shall be trans- 
ferred to the federal books, some of the trial balances received indicate 
that accounting officers have carried to the federal books road and equip- 
ment accounts, suspense or clearing accounts, and other deferred debit 
and credit items appearing on the corporate books as of December 31, 1917. 

Chief accounting officers should immediately have examined the journal 
entries made on the federal books which involve the transfer of balances 
of December 31, 1917, for the purpcse of ascertaining whether they have 
strictly complied with the requirements of General Order No. 17 and bul- 
letins interpretative thereof. 1a the event that their books disclose amounts 
representing balances as of December 31, 1917, the transfer of which was 
not authorized, they should immediately make the necessary entries in their 
accounts expunging sich unauthorized items from the federal books 

Should any difficulty be encountered in disposing of items arising out of 
operations subsequent to December 31, 1917, affecting accounts not trans- 
ferred, application for the procedure to be observed in disposing of such 
items should Le mace to the undersigned. - 


of the order; 
covered by para- 


Output of Locomotive Builders to Be Increased 


The War Industries Board announces that at a recent con- 
ference between representatives of the board. representative 
locomotive builders’ officers of the Railroad Administration. 
and officials of some of the government departments, plans 
were worked out whereby the output of the locomotive shops 
of the country will be increased to 6,000 engines a vear. The 
conference also formulated plans for the equitable distribu- 
tion of the locomotive output to meet the military needs and 
the needs of the Railroad Administration. The conference 
was attended by Bernard N. Baruch, chairman, and other 
members of the board; S. M. Vauclain, Andrew Fletcher, C. 
K. Lassiter, Walker D. Hines, assistant director of railroads: 
Colonels Tyler and Wright of the army engineer corps; C. R. 
Gray, director of operation, United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration; J. R. Flannery, director of railroad equipment for 
the War Industries Board, and Henry Rea of the Committee 
on Munitions and Plants. 

The increases in capacity discussed at the meeting will 
be taken care of by the builders, who will be financed by 
War Finance Corporation. The 6,000 locomotives men- 
tioned will be divided about half and half, Pershing and 
Railroad Administration giving Pershing practically his full 
requirements, leaving some for other foreign governments 
and giving Railroad Administration its minimum necessary 
requirements. 


The Roadmasters’ Convention 


HE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Road- 
T masters and Maintenance of Way Association will be 

held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on September 
17 to 19. The program is being prepared with special 
reference to the problems of this year. The attention of the 
United States Railroad Administration has been called to 
this convention and R. H. Aishton, regional director of the 
Northwestern region, in whose area the meeting will be 
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held, has recommended to the director of the Division of 
Operation at Washington that all regional directors be urged 
to arrange for a full representation of their roadmasters at 
this meeting. The program is as follows: 


FIRST DAY—MATERIAL DAY 


Opening exercises. 

Report of Committee on the Reclamation of Track Materials; G. B. 
Oatman, chairman, . : 

Paper—‘Common Defects in Rails and Means of Detecting Them in 
Track,” by Charles W. Gennett, Jr., Mgr. Rail Inspection Department, 
R. W. Hunt & Co., Chicago. ; 

Report of Committee on Fences, Cattle Guards and Farm Crossings; 
Chas. Newberg, chairman. 

Moving pictures of labor saving devices in track work. 


SECOND DAY—LABOR DAY 


Round Table Discussion of Labor Conditions, 

Address —“What the government is trying to do for the railway track 
labor situation,” by M. G. Kibbe, in charge of the railway division, United 
States Employment Service, Chicago. 

Report of Committee on Labor Saving Devices. 

Paper—“Methods of Purchasing and Inspecting Ties and the Outlook 


for an Adequate Tie Supply,” by John Foley, forester, Pennsylvania, Rail- 
road and associate manager of the Forests Products Section, Central 


Advisory Purchasing Committee, United States Railroad Administration. 
Paper—Rail Situation. 
Report of Committee on Fences, Cattle Guards and Farm Crossings. 


THIRD DAY 


Committee Report—Best Methods of Raising Track. 
Business Session—Election of Officers, etc. 


The Track Supply Association is completing its arrange- 
ments for an exhibit in rooms adjoining the convention hall. 
Forty-five firms have already made arrangements for exhibits 
and the display will be one of the largest and most practical 
which has been presented at any convention. The following 
firms have already made arrangements to exhibit: 


EXHIBITING MEMBERS 


Air Reduction Sales Company, New York. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 

American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Anchor Company, New York. 

Barrett Company, New York. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn, 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago. 

Crerar Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. ah: : 
Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, Fairmont, Minn. 
Frictionless Rail Company, Boston, Mass. 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind. 
Hauck Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Luther Grinder Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Madden Company, The, Chicago. 

Milburn Company, Alexander, Baltimore, Md. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago. 

National Lock Washer Company, Chicago. 

National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, O. 
National War Savings Committee. 

P. & M. Company, Chicago. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 

Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 

Q. & C. Company, New York. 

Rail Joint Company, New York. 

Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Reading Specialties Company, Reading, Pa. 

Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y. 

Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 

Simmons Boardman Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Southern Ry. Supply & Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Templeton, Kenly Company, Chicago. 

Track Specialties Company, New York. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 
Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wharton, Jr., & Co., Inc., Wm., Easton, Pa. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 


NON-EXHIBITING MEMBERS 


Ajax Forge Company, Chicago. 
Brown, M. H., New York. 


Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, O. 
Creepcheck Company, The, New York, 

Elliott Frog & Switch Company, East St, Louis, Ill. 
Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company, Cleveland, O. 
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Monon Issues Routing Tariff 
to Save Car Mileage 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has given the question 
£ of routing traffic considerable attention this year, but 

the first railroad to issue a tariff showing specifically 
the most economical routes between stations on its line— 
which in many cases are via other roads in whole or in part 
—is the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. C. I. & L. 
Routing Tariff No. 7757, is entitled “Instructions Governing 
Short-Line Routing of Freight Traffic between C. I. & L. 
Ry. Stations on Main Line and Branches (South of Monon, 
Ind.), and C. I. & L. Stations on the Indianapolis Division 
(Guernsey, Ind., to Indianapolis, Ind., inclusive). In a 
foreword, A. C. Tumy, general freight agent, states that 
agents of the road, in the discharge of their daily railroad 
duties, can serve their country in no more effective way than 
by a careful observance of the instructions contained in the 
tariff. 

The possibilities of saving car mileage through the appli- 
cation of the short routing principle by Monon agents be- 
comes apparent when one looks at a map of the railroad. 
The main line, south of Monon, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., and 
the Indianapolis division, from Monon to Indianapolis, form 
two sides of a triangle with Monon as the northern apex. 
The intention of the routing instructions, with certain ex- 
ceptions indicated in the tariff, is that all traffic from the 
main line and branches (south of Monon) to the Indianap- 
olis division shall move over connecting east-and-west lines 
rather than around via Monon. To do this means to save 
car miles and that, in turn, means conservation of equipment, 
power and labor. It is proposed to apply the short routing 
principle not only to local Monon traffic moving between 
divisions, but to through traffic moving from and over the 
Monon to connecting carriers. 

The tariff contains a list of all stations on the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville with numbers assigned to each. 
In a table, the routes to be taken between each station on the 
Indianapolis division and stations on other parts of the line, 
which are designated by their numbers and grouped together 
when common routing applies, are indicated by letters rang- 
ing from “A” to “L.” The significance of these letters is 
shown elsewhere in the tariff in a routing chart which sets 
forth the routes to be used for both c. 1. and 1. c. 1. traffic. 
To illustrate, stations 84 to 97, inclusive, take route “C’’ to 
Deer Creek, Ind., on the Indianapolis division. Reference 
to the routing chart shows that route ‘“C” requires the move- 
ment of c. 1. freight via the C. I. & L. to Linden, Ind., thence 
via the Toledo, St. Louis & Western to Frankfort, and over 
the Monon again from Frankfort to destination. ‘The routes 
designated on the chart are also subject to exceptions which 
are explained in detail. 

The tariff is intended to make routing as simple as possi- 
ble for the Monon agent, and to relieve him of the necessity 
of working out a short route for every shipment that he 
handles. Any saving effected as a result of the routing in- 
structions will be of value to the American railway system 
and the country in its time of trial. A saving of only 10 car 
miles per day by each agent—an economy which seems easily 
attainable—would mean a very considerable saving by the 
road as a whole and a very substantial addition to the rolling 
stock and man-power of the transportation system of the 
nation. 


AIR MAIL FROM Paris TO St. NaAzaIRE.—The first 
experiment with an airplane postal service between 
Paris and St. Nazaire, on the coast, was made on 
August 17, the start from Paris being witnessed by the 
Minister of Posts. The airplane left from the suburb of 
Le Bourget. 








Orders cf Regional Directors 


regional director calls attention to the fact that lights 

are burned unnecessarily in cars while waiting in 
storage yards and terminals; this exhausts the batteries and 
involves expense. ‘Too much light is used in some of the 
cars throughout the night. 

Private Cars of Individual Ownership.—The eastern 
regional director asks for information concerning the number 
of private cars of individual ownership cared for or stored 
which, under present circumstances, cannot be used, and 
which might be purchased at a reasonable price and con- 
verted into day coaches or sleepers. 

Pullman Accommodations and. Railway Passes.—The fol- 
lowing rule has been announced by the eastern regional direc- 
tor: ‘The holder of a railroad pass shall be entitled to pur- 
chase but one berth or seat in a sleeping or parlor car for each 
person named in the pass; if additional space is desired pay- 
ment shall be made of the additional amount required by 
tariff regulations governing collection of charges for exclusive 
occupancy of sections, compartments and drawing-rooms. 
Sleeping car passes shall be honored to the extent of the 
accommodations therein provided.” 

Application .for Priority—The Priorities Committee, 
through T. C. Powell, member for the Railroad Administra- 
tion, has advised that it is necessary to designate an official 
who will be authorized to sign applications for priority under 
oath. It is desirable that the head of the purchasing depart- 
ment be the official designated to make these applications. In 
view of the fact that on some lines other officials make con- 
tracts for purchases or for construction, etc., it may not be 
feasible in all cases for the purchasing agent to make the 
necessary application and it may be necessary to have more 
than one officer designated. So far as practicable, however, 
it would be desirable to have one official for each company 
designated to make the application. 

Cars Loaded with Scrap—tIn view of the extraordinary 
demand for coal loading equipment, the Southern regional 
director has suggested that scrap materials be not loaded until 
it is reasonably certain that disposition can be provided with- 
out delay. Whenever possible the use of coal cars for scrap 
loading should be avoided. Close co-operation in this respect 
by departments involved will be of great assistance in the 
existing coal car situation. 

Speed Limit for Troop Trains.—A limit of 25 miles an 
hour has been placed upon troop trains where any freight cars 
are handled in the train. 

Sleeping Car Reservations—The regional director of 
Northwestern railroads announces that the rule prohibiting 
assignment of space to offices located off the line of sleeping 
and parlor car runs has been canceled. Hereafter passenger 
traffic officers of the railroads concerned may assign space at 
their discretion, but in doing so will exercise care that assign- 
ments are made in such a manner as to maintain a minimum 
amount of vacant space and at the same time afford the travel- 
ling public every opportunity to utilize all available space. 

Engine Terminal Facilities —The regional director of Cen- 
tral Western railroads urges that all engine terminals be put 
in first-class condition before November 1, to prevent a re- 
currence of the difficulties experienced last winter because of 
crippled facilities for the maintenance and repair of locomo- 
tives. 

Diversions of Fruits and Vegetables.—The regional direc- 
tor of Southwestern railroads announces that H. B. Kooser, 
vise-president and general manager of the American Refriger- 
ator Transit Company will provide facilities for the trans- 
mission of information to shippers and receivers, and for 
handling diversions and reconsignments of all fruits and 
vegetables in transit over lines in the Southwestern region. 


J 'rcgicont 4 BURNING OF LIGHTS IN CARS.—The eastern 
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Mr. Kooser will issue instructions as to how the information 
will be handied. 

Surety Bonds, Fruits and Vegetables—The regional direc- 
tor of Northwestern railroads announces that the fourth para- 
graph of Circular No. 20 of the Division of Public Service 
and Accounting requiring that a bond be filed by shippers 
with initial carriers covering fruits and vegetables shipped on 
straight bills-of-lading, has been canceled. 

Grain Doors.—In a letter dated August 23 the regional 
director of Northwestern railroads announces that complaints 
of shortages of grain doors and grain door lumber preventing 
prompt loading of grain cars are being received, and that it is 
therefore important that an immediate canvass be made of all 
grain shipping stations respecting supplies and requirements. 
Emergency supplies may be transferred from other points if 
necessary and lumber may be purchased locally if delay to 
equipment may be avoided thereby. 

Employment of Drought Sufferers—The regional director 
of Southwestern railroads calls attention to a letter written 
by the Governor of Texas to the Director General regarding 
the conditions in the drought-stricken region of Texas. Many 
of these drought sufferers are in destitute circumstances and 
are wholly unable to pay transportation to enable them to get 
where employment may be secured. Southwestern railroads 
are asked to make use of this opportunity to fill their labor 
requirements and are authorized to furnish transportation to 
the men. 

Eliminating Dead Movement of Locomotives—In Order 
No. 43, dated August 24, regional director of Southwestern 
railroads calls attention to the prevailing practice of shipping 
locomotives dead in trains from builders and from foreign 
line repair shops to points where they are assigned. This 
movement is exceedingly slow, and the tonnage thus handled 
amounts to approximately 500,000,000 ton miles per annum. 
These locomotives should not only be self-propelling, but in 
many instances could be used advantageously to pull trains 
while enroute. The circular is supplemented with a set 
of detailed instructions as to how to handle locomotives of 
this type. 

Baling Requirements for Cotton Fabrics —‘It has been 
brought to my attention,” says B. L..Winchell, southern 
regional director, “that some cotton mills in this region have 
been tendering for shipment cotton fabric in bales covered 
with very thin, sleazy cheese cloth, with the result that the 
shipments almost invariably arrive at destination with the 
cover partly destroyed and the goods in a dirty, torn and 
badly damaged condition. This covering of baled goods is 
not permitted under classification rules. Will you please see 
that your agents at points where such mills are located are 
instructed not to accept this commodity when packed in this 
way.” 

Painting and Lettering Freight Cars—The Eastern re- 
gional director has issued the following instructions: 

1. The preservation of freight car equipment of all rail- 
roads under federal control will be maintained by necessary 
repainting and restenciling. When paint on freight equip- 
ment cars has become perished to the extent of permitting 
the steel to rust and deteriorate, or the wood to become exposed 
to the weather, they should be repainted. The car body (in- 
cluding roof) should be entirely repainted if, for any cause, 
it is found necessary to paint one-third or more of the car. 
Before applying paint to steel, it should be scraped and 
cleaned off with a wire brush; wood parts should be scraped 
so as to clean off all blisters and loose paint, including removal 
of protruding nails and tacks. 

2. The station marking showing where car was last re- 
weighed should not be changed unless the car is reweighed. 

3. When repainting freight equipment cars two coats will 
be applied to all new parts and old parts of body which have 
been reworked causing removal of paint. One coat will be 
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applied to parts where old paint is in good condition. Should 
the old paint be found to such condition requiring two coats, 
they may be applied. 

4. The stenciled letters and numbers on all freight equip- 
ment cars will be maintained and identity kept bright. When 
the lettering or numbering is found in pad condition renew 
the identity by either repainting the car or by applying new 
stenciled letters and numbers. In selecting cars for this pur- 
pose preference should be given those on which the marking 
and painting is in the poorest condition. 

5. If there is not sufficient paint on car properly to retain 
the new stenciling, and condition of car does not justify entire 
repainting, one coat should be applied as a panel back of the 
stenciling, so that the paint used in applying the numbers 
and letters will hold; otherwise the marking applied will soon 
become illegible and make it necessary to again apply the 
identity marking within a short period. 

6. Detention of equipment from service for painting 
should be avoided when possible. A great deal of this work 
can be done to open cars in transportation yards when under 
load in storage. 

Theft of Mail Matter—rThe law provides that “railroad 
companies carrying the mails shall furnish all necessary 
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as closed rooms present too great an opportunity for pilfering. 

At some of the large terminals where the trucking is made 
through tunnels, subways and recesses in buildings, there is 
found to be an opportunity for rifling mails which can be 
largely cured by supervision and proper lighting. It is the 
duty and responsibility of the railroads to protect mail in 
storage and baggage cars, and when such equipment is 
switched in and out of terminal yards it should be locked 
or otherwise protected against improper handling or pilferage. 


A Self-Locking Car Seal 


CAR SEAL of the self-locking type with no hidden parts 

A has recently been developed by E. J. Brooks & 

Co., Inc., New York City. It consists of a single 

piece of steel wire, looped and flattened at one end, on which 

is stamped the name of the railroad, and flattened at the 
other end to receive the serial number. 

The method of applying and locking the seal is clearly 

shown in the illustrations. After being properly inserted 

through the hasp lock of the car door the seal is locked by 





Brooks Twist-Lock Car Seal 


facilities for caring for and handling them while in their 
custody * * * they shall provide station space and rooms for 
handling, storing, and the transfer of the mails in transit 
* * * and for offices for the employees of the railway mail 
service engaged in such station work.” Reports show a gen- 
eral disregard of the provisions of the law for the protection 
of the mails. 

It is claimed the facilities for storing, trucking and han- 
dling of the mails at many railroad depots are totally inade- 
quate. The quantity of mail has increased so much that it is 
the almost universal practice to store the mail awaiting trans- 
fer on trucks to avoid labor in unloading and reloading. 
These trucks are often without protection, enabling the public 
and employees to pilfer the mails. Care should be exercised 
in the selection of railroad employees to handle the mails, and 
at the larger points systematized, so honest and competent 
employees will be selected and properly supervised. It is sug- 
vested that such railroad employees, especially at larger points 
while engaged in handling mail, be required to wear the es- 
tablished cap, badge or other adopted identification so that 
supervising officers, railroad special agents and post office in- 
.Spectors can more readily determine whether authorized em- 
ployees only are handling the mail. In providing space at 
stations for the storage of transfer mail and other mail, it is 
Suggested that screen protection is superior to a closed room 


twisting the vertical end of the wire about the horizontal end 
near the flat loop. On the side of the vertical portion of 
the wire which comes on the inner or compression side of the 
twisted loop formed in locking the seal, is a series of nicks 
which insure that the seal may be locked without danger of 
breaking the wire. To unlock the seal this loop is simply 
untwisted and the nicked side of the wire is thereby brought 
into tension, which insures that the seal cannot be unlocked 
without breaking. A similar series of nicks is placed on the 
back side of the horizontal portion of the seal to prevent the 
possibility of successfully tampering with the seal should an 
attempt be made to lock it by twisting the horizontal portion 
of the wire about the vertical. 

This seal has been in use on one of the eastern railroads 
for some time. 


Russ1aN RatLroAD MISSION IN SIBERIA.—Eighty-four 
of the Stevens Railroad Commission, sent from the United 
States to Russia in May, 1917, to assist in restoring the Rus- 
sian railroads and who have been at Nagasaki for eight 
months, have arrived at Vladivostok. They will begin work 
on the Siberian Railroad behind the Czecho-Slovak lines be- 
tween that city and Knabavorsk. 





The Work of the Ford Company’s Traffic Department 





Self-Interest as Well as Force of Necessity Makes Car 
Conservation One of Its Main Policies 


freight cars is beneficial to the shipper. Those who 

have suffered loss and inconvenience in readjusting 
their business to promote car conservation are reminded that 
transportation facilities must be carefully husbanded if the 
tremendous traffic offered for movement by the government 
and by our factories, mines and farms is to be taken care 
of. Shippers are likewise thoroughly cognizant of the fact 
that the existing supply of equipment must be utilized most 
intensively if their own wares are to move in quantities at all 
commensurate with their outputs. Car economy, translated 
into terms of capacity loading and the prompt release of 
equipment, has become a patriotic duty. 

Although it is unnecessary to justify car conservation from 
the point of view of the shipper’s self-interest, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that intensive loading is, and for a number of 
years has been, a cardinal principle of the policies of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. Needless to say, it was 
adopted as a Ford policy because it paid and paid well. Just 
how well it pays, in dollars and cents, is for reasons dictated 
by modesty or business considerations, not available for pub- 
lication. Suffice it to say, many thousands of dollars have 
been saved yearly by close supervision of loading, and while 
the curiosity of the reader ‘as to how much is saved cannot be 
satisfied, how it is saved—a more important matter from 
the shipper’s standpoint—will be outlined in this article. 

The instrument through which the Ford Motor Company 
supervises the handling of shipments to and from its plants 
is its traffic department. This branch of the organization 
has an intimate knowledge of all commodities shipped and 
received, as well as the classifications and tariffs which govern 
their movement. The department sees to it that goods are 
properly packed, billed and described, and devises loading 
methods which permit increased utilization of cars, either 
through new schemes of packing and stowing shipments or 
through loading different commodities in the same car when 
mixing is authorized by the classifications. The absence of 
‘specific ratings for the major portion of automobile parts 
makes it necessary to classify them by analogy. It is ob- 
viously essential, therefore, that the Ford traffic department 
be thoroughly familiar with the 3,000 parts constituting the 
Ford automobile—the relation of one part to another, the 
kind of material going into each and how it is manufactured. 


N ONE INQUIRES nowadays whether heavier loading of 


Average Carload Weight Increased 10 Per Cent in 
60 Days 


The phase of the traffic department’s work which is of 
most general interest is without doubt the heavier loading 
of cars. It may seem surprising, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that the average weight per loaded car shipped by the Ford 
motor plant was increased 10 per cent within the short 
period of 60 days. Through this increased efficiency in load- 
ing the number of cars required for outbound shipments from 
the Highland Park (Detroit) plant of the Ford company was 
reduced from 110 cars per day at the beginning of October, 
1917, to 100 cars in December. 

The science of loading cars as practiced by the Ford traffic 
department is applied to two distinct problems—shipments 
of parts consigned to the numerous assembly plants and ship- 
ments of set-up machines. The loading of parts lends itself 


much more readily to the conservation of car space than 
the loading of set-up automobiles, especially when mixing 
privileges authorized by the classifications permit the stow- 
Unlimited mixing is 


ing of different parts in the same car. 
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authorized by Rule 10 of the Official Classification. The 
only restrictions specified are that the freight charges on the 
highest rated article shall apply on the entire lading and 
that the weight of the commodity with the highest rating 
shall be at least 10 per cent of the minimum per car pro- 
vided in the classification. Limited mixing has been per- 
missible in Southern Classification territory since October 1, 
1915, and in Western Classification territory since April 20, 
1917. The shipment of two separate carloads in one car is 
authorized by all three classifications. 

In general, the secret of successful mixing is to load heavy 
and light commodities of the same class together. The mix-. 
ture of knock-down fenders and front axle parts, for in- 
stance, permits loading not only to stenciled car capacity, but 
to the cubical limits of equipment as well. Previous to the 
war carloads of these parts averaged about 40,000 lb., or 
4,000 lb. in excess of the minimum weight. Now the average 
lading is 90,000 Ib. By knocking down automobile tops and 
loading them a cushions the same number of top sets 
which formerly occupied an entire car now take up only 
half a car. Radiators, as shown in the illustration, are 
loaded to the car roof, but on account of their low specific 
g-avity do not exceed to any great extent the minimum weight 
necessary to secure a carload rating. By an ingenious method 
of stowing motors upright by screwing them to iron quoits 
on the car floor, as illustrated in the photograph, one-third 
of the car space, under the roof, is conserved for miscel- 
laneous light parts. Because of their high specific gravity 
motors are generally loaded into small cars. 

The car of windshields, seat cushions and spark coils, 
shown in the photograph, is loaded to cubical capacity. It 
contains 1,080 windshields, 320 cushions and 500 spark coils, 
and weighs 34,000 lb. The automobile gear parts and fend- 
ers shown in an early stage of stowing in the illustration, 
average 89,000 lb. to 100,000 lb. in weight per car when 
fully loaded. The interior view of the car being loaded 
with seat cushions indicates the care taken to prevent injury 
in transit. Seat cushions are the bulkiest material shipped 
by the Ford company with the exception of closed car bodies. 
A car fully loaded weighs 14,000 lb. Chassis are generally 
loaded diagonally, as this method enables the company to 
ship an average of 10 per car. Wheels which were formerly 
in fourth class in Official Classification territory could not 
be shipped in mixed carloads because very few automobile 
parts are in that class. When wheels were reduced to fifth 
class more intensive loading was made possible by the appli- 
cation of the mixing principle. 

Aside from the advantages derived from the lower rates 
on knock-down shipments, limited track space and a general 
shortage of equipment has made them practically a necessity. 
Nevertheless the Ford company still ships a considerable 
number of set-up motor cars, most of which go to the territory 
served directly by the Detroit plant. The remainder of the 
country is largely supplied by the assembly plants, located 
at 29 different cities, which assemble automobiles from the 
parts received from the parent plant. Coupelets, however, 
are an exception to the rule, as they cannot be shipped in 
parts without injury to the finish of the bodies. It was 
formerly a great problem to use maximum car space in ship- 
ping coupelet bodies, but this difficulty has been overcome by 
loading automobile parts with them. For instance, it is not 
now uncommon for a carload of coupelets to contain 200 
windshields or 115 springs. The loading of set-up automo- 
biles of all types also has been studied to good advantage 
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by the Ford traffic department. Formerly six touring cars 
was considered the absolute limit of a set-up carload. Now 
a 40-ft. car containing two touring cars, a sedan, a motor 
truck, a coupelet and a runabout is not an unusual shipment. 
This is possible through a well-planned arrangement of the 
bodies in the car and by attaching the windshields to the 
walls and bracing the wheels in the corners and on the floor. 


Ratings on Automobile Parts 


The automobile industry has had such a remarkably rapid 
growth that it has been impossible for any classification com- 





Radiators Are Loaded to the Car Roof 


mittee to keep pace with it. As a consequence the extent 
to which it has been possible to utilize the maximum capacity 
of equipment in shipping automobile parts has been limited 
by the existing ratings, rules and regulations of the classifi- 
cations. As was previously pointed out, the mixing privilege 
is permitted by Rule 10 of Official Classification and is also 
authorized to a certain extent by the two other classifica- 
tions. The traffic department of the Ford Motor Company 
has labored consistently to secure carload ratings on auto- 
mobile parts where they did not exist, as well as the rectifi- 
cation of inconsistencies in existing ratings to permit the 
fullest application of the mixing principle, thereby insuring 
the maximum use of railroad equipment. 

Prior to February, 1915, there were very few carload rat- 
ings on self-propelling vehicle parts in Southern Classifica- 
tion territory, while c. l. ratings on non-self-propelling vehicle 
parts were quite numerous. Perhaps the main reason for 
this incongruity was that most automobiles moved in the 
South only in set-up shape with occasional 1. c. 1. shipments 
of repair parts. There was no occasion for granting c. 1. 
ratings on automobile parts until in the expansion of its 
business the Ford Motor Company established two assembly 
plants in the South, one at Atlanta, Ga., and the other at 
Memphis, Tenn. The Ford company thereupon applied for 
ratings on its parts, pointing out that while the parts would 
move at a lower rate a higher minimum weight would insure 
greater revenue per car to the carriers than the higher rate on 
carloads of set-up machines with a lower minimum weight. 
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In reply to the objection that less equipment is required for 
the shipment of parts than for the transportation of set-up 
automobiles and that, therefore, the carriers would not really 
benefit by the change, the Ford company called attention to 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission has recog- 
nized the earnings per car-mile and per train-mile as the 
fairest tests of the reasonableness of rates. It was also 
emphasized that the cheaper rates on parts to the assembly 
points would make prompt deliveries of machines and repair 
parts to the consumers possible. As a result the demand for 
automobiles would increase, thus swelling the volume of 
traffic on parts to the assembly points and making up in a 
measure the differences, should there be any, in the amount 
of equipment used in shipping machines in the set-up and 
completed knocked-down forms. From the point of view 
of car conservation, the company pointed out, the shipment 
of parts deserved every encouragement. 


High Rates Discourage Industry in South 

The most convincing argument presented to the Southern 
Classification Committee was the presentation of evidence 
showing that a large part of the territory which, from the 
standpoint of distance, should have been served by the At- 
lanta and Memphis assembly plants of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was being supplied with set-up machines by the St. 
Louis branch. A number of concrete examples illustrating 
this point were cited by the Ford traffic department in its 
petition. The appended figures, included in the application, 
are based on ratings granted by the Southern Classification 
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This Car Is Loaded to Cubical Capacity, Containing 1080 
Windshields, 320 Seat Cushions and 500 Spark Coils 


Committee in February, 1915. Had they been computed in 
accordance with the ratings previously in effect the difference 
in favor of St. Louis would have been much greater. On the 
basis indicated, the knock-down cost of parts to Atlanta was 
$16.65 per machine, or $99.60 for a carload of six; $10.66 
per machine to Memphis, or $63.96 for a carload of six; and 
$5.25 per machine to St. Louis, or $31.50 for a carload. A 
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comparison of the transportation costs from St. Louis and 
from Memphis and Atlanta points in the South is obtained 
by adding the cost of shipping the parts to the assembly 
point to the set-up rate from the branches to final destina- 
tions. 


Rates Per CarLoap to CHATTANOOGA 


Parts for six automobiles to Atlanta............. $99.60 
Set-up cars Atlanta to Chattanooga............-. 





SO a ee ee eee ere er $31.50 
Set-up cars St. Louis to Chattanooga............ 93.00 
124.50 








Difference in favor of St, Louis..............+-4- $32.10 per carload 


Similar computations of rates to other points in territory 
tributary to Atlanta and Memphis showed the following com- 
parisons: 


ATLANTA TERRITORY 


Difference 
Total via Via per c. 1. 
Place Atlanta St. Louis favor St. Louis 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ $160.60 $149.50 $11.10 
BMG GAO, Fite centicccess 204.60 193.50 11.10 
St. Petersburg, Fila....... 222.60 209.50 13.10 
DE BO, teccccevecvons 257.60 246.50 11.10 
ree, GR sdccccevccs 160.60 149.50 11.10 
MeEmpuis TERRITORY 
Difference 
Total via Via perc. 1. 
Place Memphis St. Louis favor St. Louis 
Columbia, Tenn. ......... $138.96 $117.50 $21.46 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 113.96 92.50 21.46 
DMORVING, BORD. ccccccece 147.96 140.50 7.46 
Clarksville, Tenn. ........ 102.96 92.50 10.46 
EE, OQ ere 171.76 137.70 24.06 
Greenwood, Miss. ........ 127.96 127.46 .50 


The case presented by the Ford company was so con- 
clusive that the Southern Classification Committee granted 
the application for new ratings substantially as filed, and 
put them into effect late in the summer of 1915. As a result 
of the more liberal policy of this committee the Atlanta and 
Memphis assembly plants of the Ford Motor Company have 
increased in importance and two additional branches have 
been opened in the South, viz., at Louisville, Ky., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Importance of Proper Billing, Packing and Loading 


It is obvious that a company which ships over 3,000 differ- 
ent commodities in addition to set-up automobiles must have 
an intimate and practical knowledge of rates and ratings. 
The general traffic department of the Ford company main- 
tains up-to-date files of tariffs and classifications and, in 
addition, carefully worked-out schedules showing the appli- 
cation of the classifications to each of the parts making up 
the Ford machines. These schedules are of particular im- 
portance because most automobile parts are not covered speci- 
fically by the classifications, and therefore must. be classified 
by analogy. The schedule for each classification contains the 
]. c. ]. and c. 1. ratings, the minimum weight per carload, 
the description and the weight of each part manufactured by 
the Ford company. In addition, an index of the articles, by 
alphabetical arrangement and by part number, facilitates 
ready reference to the schedule. The inter-territorial appli- 
cation of each classification is also shown, so that it can 
be readily determined which classification governs a given 
shipment. 

Familiarity with the classifications is absolutely essential 
if goods are to be packed and loaded properly. If low and 
high-rated articles are packed together the high rate, of 
course, applies to the whole consignment. An error of this 
type was recently cited in the Ford Traffic Bulletin by W. S. 
Hogue, general traffic manager. A box of bolts and washers 
weighing 230 lb. also contained about 20 lb. of felt gaskets. 
As the gaskets were first class and the bolts and washers 
fourth class the company was forced to pay the first class 
rate on the entire shipment. 

Mr. Hogue considers the maintenance of an up-to-date 
tariff file one of the most important functions of his depart- 
ment. Rate files alone are not at all satisfactory because of 
To illus- 


the absence of rules governing their application. 
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trate: The first class rate from St. Louis, Mo., to Kansas 
City is 55 cents per 100 lb. The Western Classification pro- 
vides a minimum charge of 100 lb. at the rate applicable 
to the article shipped. Assuming that the commodity to be 
shipped takes a first class rate, the minimum charge in that 
case is 32 cents, because the tariff provides that the minimum 
charge in Western Trunk Line territory is third class. 

Inasmuch as railroad billing clerks cannot be expected to 
have an ‘intimate knowledge of the goods tendered by hun- 
dreds of shippers and the phraseology ordinarily used by 
different companies in describing them, the Ford traffic de- 
partment adheres very closely to the technical language of 
the classification or tariff in describing and billing freight. 
It has learned by experience that proper description prevents 
many unnecessary disputes with the carriers. 


How Shipments are Handled 


As orders are received from the various assembly plants 





Car Being Loaded with 2000 Fenders, Together with Gear 


Parts. Cars Containing this Mixture Weigh from 
89,000 to 100,000 Lb. Net When Fully Loaded 


the traffic department determines whether they can be filled 
in part or in full, and makes out requisitions for them, which 
are sent to the stock department. The parts ordered are 
then sent by the stock department to the loading dock, where 
two classification experts determine how they shall be assem- 
bled in cars to take advantage of the best ratings and how 
the cars shall be routed. Each night the office of the loading 
dock notifies the yardmaster of the number of cars which 
will be required for the following day, thereby insuring a 
supply of equipment when the shipments are assembled and 
ready for loading. 

The billing in connection with each shipment is handled 
in a very simple and effective way. The invoice which goes 
to the branch through the mail, and copies thereof which are 
filed in the accounting department and manufacturing de- 
partment, the requisition on the stock department, the pack- 
ing slip which accompanies the goods in the car and two 
copies thereof which are filed in the service department— 
are all filled out in one writing. A separate set of bills is 
made out for each part shipped to avoid the complications 
which would result if all the parts ordered by a branch were 
not immediately available for shipment. Each bill also con- 
tains spaces for entering both the quantity of a part ordered 
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and the quantity shipped, as in some cases it is impossible 
to ship at once the entire amount of any one article ordered 
by a branch. The invoice and the copy filed in the account- 
ing department, as well as the packing slip, also contain 
entries giving the price of each part shipped. When a car 
has been completely loaded the invoices and the packing slips 
are pinned together and totaled, the packing slips being sent 
to the branch in the car, and the invoices being sent re- 
spectively to the accounting department and by mail to the 
branch. 




















Motors Are Stowed Upright, Being Screwed to Quoits on 
the Car Floor 


The packing slip also contains the following entries: The 
number of each package contained in a shipment, the kind 
of package, its weight and its rating, and the track on which 
the car was loaded. Generally packages are weighed by 
official weighmasters of the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau. This plan makes it possible to compute the 
total weight of a car, thereby preventing subsequent detention 
for weighing the car in its entirety. Two copies of each 
packing slip are filed in the service department, one numeri- 
cally according to the order number and the other alphabeti- 
cally according to the assembly plant. This enables the 
service department to give accurate and prompt information 
to a branch concerning the loading of a car in case packing 
slips are lost or destroyed. 


The Auditing of Freight Bills 


The auditing of freight bills is one of the most important 
services which the Ford traffic department performs for its 
company. Hardly any two freight auditors working inde- 
pendently of each other and without consulting each other 
as to methods interpret classifications with results that are 
identical. In the words of Mr. Hogue, general traffic man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company, “no business can afford 
to trust a matter involving dollars and cents entirely to the 
seller.” This applies equally as much to transportation as 
to any other commodity, If the service of a rate expert is 
necessary in the matter of standardized commodities it is 
doubly necessary in the matter of automobile supplies, in 
which case the practice is to classify and rate by analogy. 
Formerly the Ford company settled its indebtedness to the 
railroads only after it had carefully audited the freight bills 
against it and inaccuracies had been corrected and matters 
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of dispute settled. Under the new rule inaugurated by the 
Railroad Administration requiring the prepayment of freight 
the auditing of bills is equally important, although errors in 
billing or rating can be rectified only by filing claims after 
the bills have been paid. 


Traffic Department a Benefit to Railroads as Well as 
to Ford Company 


The traffic department of the Ford Motor Company is per- 
forming a service which is beneficial not only to the industry 
which employs it, but also to the railroads and the country 
at large. To be sure, its close study of car loading has been 
prompted in large measure by reasons of economy, but never- 
theless it has proved a boon to the carriers in a protracted 
period of car scarcity and likewise to a nation calling for 
maximum transportation with the existing facilities. In 
petitioning classification committees for revised ratings and 
mixing privileges the Ford company has also been actuated 
primarily by selfish motives. The changes which it has 
secured in this manner, however, have made heavier car 
loading possible, thus aiding the cause of car conservation - 
at a time when it is exceedingly important. The close atten- 
tion paid to the billing and description of freight, intra- 
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The Seat Cushion Is the Bulkiest Part Shipped. A Car Fully 
Loaded Weighs About 14,000 Lb 


company billing of shipments, the auditing of freight bills 
and the maintenance of up-to-date tariff and classification 
files is, of course, highly essential in an industry which ships 
and receives such a large volume of freight as the Ford 
Motor Company. The thorough and painstaking manner in 
which the traffic department of the Ford company is per- 
forming these functions warrants admiration by the carriers 
and emulation by shippers and consignees. 


THE TRANSPORTATION Factiities of the American Ex- 
peditionary Army are fully meeting the strain placed upon 
them in keeping the moving troops supplied and in bringing 
up heavy guns and ammunition, members of the House Mili- 
tary Committee were told on, July 26 by Secretary of War 
Baker and General March, Chief of Staff. 
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Director General McAdoo has selected a flag which will be 
flown by the 79 vessels operated by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The flag has the letters U. S. R. A. in blue on a white 
field with a red border. 


On the Long Island Railroad, “club cars,” used for 
suburban “commuters” desiring special facilities, have been 
ordered discontinued, and the federal manager thinks that 
parlor cars will also be discontinued, or will be converted 
into coaches so that they will accommodate a larger number 
of passengers. 


Trackmen are working, at present, seven hours a day, on 
parts of the Baltimore & Ohio. Because of a scarcity of 
laborers, a special train is run from Cumberland, Md., in the 
morning, starting at 7 o’clock and returning at 6 p. m., carry- 
ing men to work on the Newburg grade. The trip occupies 
about two hours, so that the men are on the cars four hours 
each day. 


The Baltimore & Ohio passenger station at Hagerstown, 
Md., has been closed and trains will run to and from the 
station of the Western Maryland. The Baltimore & Ohio 
reaches Hagerstown by a branch, 24 miles long, from Wever- 
ton, Md. A branch of the Baltimore & Ohio from Hagers- 
town eastward to Security, Md., two miles, built about two 
years ago, is to be taken up. 


The use of anthracite by the railways of Canada must be 
reduced this coming winter by about 60 per cent. This is 
an order from the Canadian Railway War Board directing 
the roads to use no anthracite in stations or elsewhere, except 
in Baker heaters in passenger cars, when heat from the 
engine is unavailable. Ordinarily the Canadian roads would 
use nearly 100,000 tons of anthracite yearly. 


At Main street crossing, Bloomington, IIl., according to 
the Safety Magazine of the New York Central Lines, there 
has been no accident to any person during the past ten 
years; and a large measure of the credit for this record is 
accorded to John Dillon, the flagman, who has served at this 
crossing throughout that time. Seven tracks cross the street 
at this place, two of them being the main tracks of two 
different railroads, and switching engines are at work there 
every day. The flagman, says the Magazine, “has not the 
shanty habit. He displays the stop sign in the middle of the 
street and he holds it high.” 


An automobile loaded with silk was stolen by highway- 
men near Somerville, N. J., on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
August 21, and the driver was murdered. The silk, said to be 
worth $40,000, had been shipped from Newark, N. J., to 
Allentown, Pa., this mode of transportation having been 
adopted, it is said, because of the congestion of freight 
traffic on the railroads. The driver’s helper, riding on the 
rear of the load, was intimidated. The driver himself, who 
was armed, seems to have fought bravely before he was over- 
come. The load of silk was recovered, soon after, a few 
miles away, having been abandoned by the robbers who, evi- 
dently, became frightened. 


Fires in the National forests have this year been so serious 
that President Wilson has authorized a loan of one million 
dollars to the Forest Service for fire-fighting expenses. This 
is to meet serious emergency conditions in the Northwest 
and the Pacific Coast States. The loan was made from the 
special defense fund of fifty million dollars placed at the 
disposal of the President by Congress. Early drouth, high 
winds, electrical storms, labor shortage, and depletion of the 
regular protective force as a result of the war have combined 
to make the fire conditions unprecedentedly bad. The Presi- 
dential fund was drawn upon because the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture for the current year has 
not yet been passed. 


Landing fields for the accommodation of air pilots are be- 
ing established at intervals of about 100 miles clear across 
the continent, and the War Department expects that before 
long these well-marked, safe landings will furnish for air 
pilots facilities analogous to those afforded by water tanks 
for transcontinental locomotives. Besides oil and gas, these 
fields will supply to the pilots shelter and limited machine 
shop facilities, maps, charts, and barometer and thermometer 
records. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Georgia, 
Texas and California have already established lines of such 
landing fields. Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, New Mexico 
and Nebraska will soon be equipped. Flying by compass has 
become an established practice but landing fields, like beacon 
lights, help the pilot to pick his course, even though he has 
his compass. Most of the landings today are on army fields, 
but local boards of trade and business men’s associations 
have begun to compete for the location of sites. 


Through Train from Washington to 
Atlanta for Express Shipments 


Director General McAdoo has arranged to put on an exclusive 
train on the Southern Railroad for express shipments between 
Washington and Atlanta, September 1, which will result in a 
substantial improvement in fhe service and afford relief to several 
important passenger and mail trains. The Railroad Administra- 
tion in announcing this new service says that, it was not pos- 
sible to do this when the roads were operated separately, as there 
was not enough express business to warrant a special train for 
express shipments on any one line. 


Extension of Sailing-Day Plan 


A. H. Smith, regional director, Eastern Railroads, an- 
nounces the appointment of G. C. Woodruff, New York City, 
as chairman of a committee to consolidate 1. c. 1. shipments 
throughout the eastern region, the committee working 
through the district directors. The “sailing-day” plan for 
the consolidation of shipments to save freight car space is to 
be established at all important points, wherever practicable; 
and at cities where there are two or more roads there will 
be members on the committee from each road so as to pro- 
vide the largest measure of practical co-operation. The 
regional director has called for statements showing the 
volume of 1. c. 1. freight from all import points for the first 
ten days in August, these statements to be made the basis 
of plans for consolidating tonnage, not only on specific days, 
but on specific routes, wherever it is possible, thereby to 
effect economy and conservation while giving adequate 
service to the public. 


National Safety Council 


The meeting of the National Safety Council at St. Louis, 
September 16-20, will be addressed, on the evening of the 
first day, by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior. 
Mr. Dow’s motion picture, “The Rule of Reason,” will be 
exhibited on the same evening. The Steam Railroad Section 
of the Congress holds sessions on Tuesday afternoon, and 
both morning and afternoon of the two days following. 
Among the speakers are H. W. Belnap, manager of the 
safety section, Division of Transportation, United States 
Railroad Administration; L. Kramer, federal manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco; J. C. Clark, Oregon Short Line; T. H. 
Carrow, Pennsylvania; C. W. Hammond, New York Central; 
Robert Holland, St. Louis-San Francisco; J. A. Doyle, ©. 
St. P. M. & O.;: C. B. Floyd, N. ¥. C.; E. M. Switzer, C. B. 
& Q.; W. J. Hills, N. C. & St. L. For Thursday the program 
calls for a “roundtable” meeting continuing throughout the 
day. The chairman will be Marcus A. Dow (N. Y. C.). On 
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Friday there will be a meeting of the Car Builders’ Section, 
dealing principally with the hazards connected with the con- 
struction of steel cars. 


Railway Signal Association 


The principal business to be done at the annual meeting 
of the Railway Signal Association, at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, September 19 and 20, is that to be reported by 
committees 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 1l and 13. The following subjects 
are included: Specification for Saxby & Farmer interlocking; 
specification for painting; and for pipe compensation. Typi- 
cal circuits for power interlocking; specification for impreg- 
nated fibre conduit; rules for maintenance of mechanical 
interlocking plants; and movement of trains by signal indica- 
tions without train orders. Drawings of standard designs 
presented at the March and the June meetings and specifica- 
tion for signal roundels, lenses and glass slides. Report of 
committee No. 7 on direct current relays, and report of com- 
mittee No. 8 on alternating current automatic block signal- 
ing. Application of aspects indicating that a train must take 
siding at a non-interlocked switch; directions for installation 
of lead type stationary storage battery; concrete battery box, 
and round jars. 

Members are reminded that, for their own convenience, 
they should bring to the meeting their copies of the Journal 
for March, June and September. - 


Government Interested in “Carbocoal’”’ 


_ The United States Fuel Administration has issued press notices 
to the effect that the United States Government has become in- 
terested in the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of 
carbocoal at Clinchfield, Va. The plant, which is now in the 
preliminary stages of construction, will have a capacity of treat- 
ing several hundred thousand tons of bituminous coal annually. 
The plans for the plant and the grounds allow for an eventual 
capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. By a new process of low 
temperature distillation, invented by Charles H. Smith and 
described in the Railway Age of February 8, page 324, bituminous 
coal is treated in such a manner as to recover greater quantities 
of the valuable by-products, such as toluol, sulphate of ammonia 
and valuable oils. From the residue is made a valuable smoke- 
less fuel, in the form of briquettes. Tests of “carbocoal” by the 
Navy disclose that it contains less than four per cent volatile 
matter, rendering it practically smokeless. The new plant, which 
is expected to be in operation early in 1919, is being built near 
the junction of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western. The Fuel Administration and the Ordnance Bureau 
of the War Department are co-operating in the construction of 
the plant. 


British Railway Accident Record 


The report of railrcad accidents in Great Britain for the 
year 1917 shows only one passenger train accident which was 
fatal, but in that one the number of passengers killed was 
twelve. Only five employees were killed in train accidents; 
and striking decreases are shown in many items in the report. 
Fatal accidents to persons passing over highway grade cross- 
ings numbered 50, as compared with an average of 66 in the 
preceding ten years; and trespassers killed number 278, as 
against an average of 445. The employees killed in coupling 
and switching numbered 73, as compared with 98 in the last 
preceding year, and other accidents occurring to men while 
at work showed decreases. The diminution in the number 
of employees in service, on account of the war, has affected 
the accident figures both ways. At the end of the year, 11 
principal railways reported 134,000 employees as having en- 
listed, and the places of these men were taken by 42,000 
other men, generally less skilled and less able-bodied; and 
41,000 women had been taken into the service. 
fic was 48 per cent heavier than in 1913, while passenger 
traffic, even independently of military traffic, was heavier 
than ever before. The totals of passengers and employees 
injured show such large reductions, in some departments, 
that the suspicion arises that, under the relaxed requirements 
of the Board of Trade, the railway companies are not report- 
ing so many of the less important bodily injuries as formerly 
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was customary. Another observation, in connection with the 
reduced figures, is that the men who left the railway service 
to enter the army, men who have the fighting spirit, are the 
same men who, in working about freight trains, or in han- 
dling machinery, are the ones who will take chances. 


Staff System for Track Repairers 


A “Ganger’s Occupation Train Staff’—in other words, a 
device by means of which a track foreman, repairing track, 
can protect against approaching trains without sending out 
flagmen, has been devised by the Railway Signal Company, 
London, and is described in a recent issue of the Railway 
Gazette. The line wire connecting the two signal stations 
at the two ends of the block section is run through a cabinet 
in the trackman’s hut and there controls a special staff. The 
trackman who wishes to use a staff first speaks to the sig- 
nalmen over the telephone, and if they are agreed, and close 
the proper circuit, the staff is released. The withdrawal of 
the track foreman’s staff locks the staffs at the regular 
staff stations, making them inaccessible, for the use of trains, 
until the trackman’s staff has been restored to its place. 

The makers suggest also that this arrangement would be 
useful where there is in the line, between staff stations, a 
draw bridge which is not of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the maintenance of regular signaling and interlocking. 


Reserves of Bituminous Coal 


The tremendously increasing demand for coal for special 
war purposes in the eastern part of the country, particularly 
for the Navy and Transport Service, is making it necessary 
to draw more heavily on the eastern coal fields than was 
originally contemplated. It has been found necessary, ac- 
cordingly, to limit the amount of coal that industrial plants 
would be allowed to accumulate and to fix a uniform amount 
for each state. 

The maximum limits decided upon are as follows: 


SteAM CoAL—MaximumM Numser oF Days’ Suppty ALLOWED 


Railroads 
and other Non- 
public Preferred preferred 
utilities industries industries 
iain ink 540 pin Ka ae Sle RRR Ke ee 120 90 30 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 

Dee, a ere 90 60 30 
Connecticut, Rhode Island..............- 75 45 20 
Southern New York, New Jersey, Dela- 

ware, Eastern Pennsylvania..... eevees 30 30 15 
Maryland, District Columbia, Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 

Florida, Western Ohio.....cccsesese we 30 30 15 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 

Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Ohio....... 30 20 15 
POPES TRCN. oss 62 ve oie cesses eeees 90 45 20 


Western Pacific Stockholders Protest Against 
Joint Operation with Southern Pacific 


The joint operation of the Western Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific under one federal manager has resulted in the initiation 
of certain operating changes which have called forth strenuous 
opposition on the part of Western Pacific stockholders, mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods, shippers and others. The 
proposed changes which have occasioned the most serious op- 
position are briefly as follows: The termination of all Western 
Pacific passenger runs at Sacramento, Cal., giving the Southern 
Pacific a monopoly of passenger traffic between that city and 
San Francisco; the abandonment of the Western Pacific track 
from Tracy, Cal., to Niles and the use of the Western Pacific 
line from Sacramento, Cal., to Wells, Nev., from Niles, Cal., 
to Oakland, and from Tracy to Sacramento, as double track 
with the Southern Pacific. 

Attention was first called to the pending order by members 
of the railroad brotherhoods, who saw in the plans the elim- 
ination of Western Pacific passenger trains between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento. Holders of Western Pacific stocks and 
securities saw in the order a move which would result not 
only in cutting down the Western Pacific’s passenger revenue 
and destroying the “good will” of the passenger traveling 
public, but a step which would virtually make the Western Pa- 
cific a feeder of the Southern Pacific. As the result of numer- 
ous appeals to Director General McAdoo by Western Pacific 
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stockholders, the United States senators of California, members 
of the California Railroad Commission and others, the Railroad 
Administration has temporarily suspended the proposed order. 
It is proposed as an alternative measure that the Western 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande be combined under one 
federal manager for purposes of operation so as to permit 


those roads to retain their identity as an independent route to 
San Francisco. 


Meeting of the Metals Associations 


The American Foundrymen’s Association, the Iron and Steel 
Section of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
Institute of Metals Division of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and the American Malleable Castings Association, will 
hold a joint meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., during the week of 
October 7, at which time an elaborate exhibition of metal work- 
ing equipment will be made in the Milwaukee auditorium. The 
keynote of many of the addresses and papers that will be 
presented at this meeting will be acceleration of production 
for the prosecution and winning of the war. One of the notable 
features will be the large number of interesting moving pictures 
showing the use and manufacture of hand grenades, the civil 
re-establishment of wounded and crippled Canadian soldiers, the 
manufacture and launching of ships at the Hog Island yard, 
Philadelphia, the building of concrete ships, the manufacture of 
steel by the triplex process, and the causes and prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents. 


a Sailing Day Plan in the Northwest 

The committee recently appointed by the regional director 
of Northwestern roads to introduce the sailing day plan in 
terminals in that region, exclusive of Chicago, is making 
rapid progress in its work. The plan is now in operation at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
La Crosse, Marinette and Green Bay, Wis., Menominee, 
Mich., Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids and Ottumwa, Ia., 
Omaha, Neb., and about 90 smaller cities. Although the 
work is still in its early stages the committee estimates that 
the saving effected by the plan up to date approximates 2,500 
cars a week for the region. Attention is not only being given 
to the sailing day plan but also to the consolidation of mer- 
chandise over certain routes for particular destinations in 
order to eliminate transfers as far as possible. A careful 
study is also being made of the possibilities of unifying 
freight house facilities and reducng the number of cars used 
in pick-up service. The committee consists of T. W. Proc- 
tor, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul at Chicago, chairman; W. H. Smith, agent of the 
Northern Pacific at Minneapolis, Minn.; J. A. Lucey, train- 
master of the Minneapolis, & St. Louis at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and F. W. Robinson, traffic manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington R. R. & Navigation Co., Portland, Ore. In addition 
C. W. Wilkinson, assistant freight claim agent of the St. Paul 
at Chicago, is on the western coast at present assisting Mr. 
Robinson in the introduction of the plan in the Puget Sound 
district. Mr. Proctor, as chairman, has general supervision 
over all the work being done in the Northwest region, while 
Messrs. Smith, Lucey and Robinson, have been assigned 
definite sections of the region to which they will devote 
particular attention. 





CuHINESE EASTERN Raitway.—A delayed press despatch from 
Harbin, Manchuria, dated July 24, says that American engineers 
have been ordered to proceed from Nagasaki, Japan, to Vladi- 
vostok, to make repairs to the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Tue Fourrtny Liperty LoAN campaign will begin Saturday, 
September 28, and close October 19. No American doubts its 
success; no good American will fail to contribute to its success. 
The blood of our men fallen in Europe calls to us; our answer 
must be and will be worthy of them and our country. 


Lone Arm Mart Route—A press dispatch from Amsterdam, 
Holland, says that an average of 1,000 packets of mail a day 
are being carried by airplane between Vienna, Austria and Kiev, 
Russia, a distance of 750 miles. The trip is made in four stages, 
the intermediate stops being Cracow, Lemberg and Prosqurow. 
‘The trip is said to take about 10 to 12 hours. 
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Men to help in harvest work in western Canada, arriving in 
Winnipeg on August 17 and 18, numbered about 2,000, mostly 
from Ontario. Special trains with additional harvesters were 
expected to arrive on the 21st, the 23rd, the 28th and the 30th. 


Toronto newspapers report the completion of arrange- 
ments for bringing 3,500 carloads of wood from Algonquin 
Park, over the Grand Trunk Railway. According to the map, 
Algonquin Park is about 150 miles north of Toronto. Ap- 
parently, however, not all of the wood is to be used at 
Toronto. 


The University of Wisconsin in co-operation with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, is operating a land clearing special 
train through northern Wisconsin. The demonstration tour was 
authorized by the Railroad Administration and the Food Ad- 
ministration. The train consists of seven cars equipped by the 
university with the assistance of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, Wilmington, Del., the A. J. Kirstin Company, Es- 
canaba, Mich., and the LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The special is stopping an entire day at 
each demonstration point where trained men demonstrate labor 
saving machinery, explosives and the latest methods and prac- 
tices in land clearing. The tour commenced on August 15, and 
will continue until September 24. 


The Southwestern Traffic League 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, composed of 
traffic men of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas, was 
organized following a recent monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Texas league. Through the medium of the commercial 
organizations represented by its-members the new league pro- 
poses to look after the shipping interests of all four states. U. S. 
Pawkett, of San Antonio, Tex., was elected president, and F. A. 
Leffingwell, of Houston, Tex., secretary and treasurer. 


Coal Production 


The decrease in coal production which began after the 
record week of July 13 not only continued during the week 
of August 17, according to the weekly bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey, but the output during that week 
also fell below 12,000,000 net tons, for the first time since 
June 22. Preliminary estimates place production, including 
lignite and coal made into coke, during the week ending 
August 17 at 11,910,000 net tons, a decrease compared with 
the week of August 10 of 379,000 net tons or approximately 
3 per cent, but an increase over the corresponding week of 
1917 of 1,597,000 net tons or 15.4 per cent. Production neces- 
sary during the balance of the summer weeks to make up the 
past deficit now amounts to 14,270,000 net tons, 247,500 net 
tons, or approximately 21 per cent in excess of the average 
weekly production during the coal year to date. 

The average production per working day is estimated at 
1,985,000 net tons, a decrease compared with the average 
daily summer requirements of 92,000 net tons, or 4.5 per cent, 
but 266,000 net tons or 15.4 per cenf in excess of the average 
daily production during the week of August 17, 1917. 

The percentage of full time output lost on account of car 
shortage during the week ending August 10 was 9.8, repre- 
senting the fifth successive increase in that number of weeks. 

Anthracite production for the week ending August 17, as 
reported by the Fuel Administration, amounted to 1,538,416 
gross tons. This was a decline as compared with the pre- 
ceding week of 51,038 tons. The average production per 


working day during the week amounted to 256,403 gross tons, 
compared with 264,909 gross tons during the corresponding 
week of 1917. The total output of anthracite coal since April 1 
aggregates 31,678,364 gross tons, compared with 31,099,765 gross 
tons for the corresponding period of 1917, a gain of 578,599 gross 
tons. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Division of Valuation has announced further hearings 
relative to the protest of the Kansas City Southern against its 
tentative valuation. The hearing will be held before Examiner 
R. H. Kendall at Kansas City, September 9. 


It having developed that the time assigned for hearings in the 
consolidated classification case was not sufficient, the commission 
has made new appointments as follows: At Chicago: petroleum, 
October 22 and 23; rubber, October 24; furniture, October 25 
and 26; packers and poultry and dairy interests beginning 
October 28; stove and range interests November 4; miscel- 
laneous subjects, November 5 to 8. At Washington—on No- 
vember 12, for such interests as desire to be heard . 


Court News 


Acquiescence in Railroad’s Occupation of Land 


The Alabama Supreme Court holds that where a land- 
owner acquiesces in an occupation for the construction of a 
railroad, equity will preclude him from afterwards recover- 
ing the land in ejectment. In such case there remains in the 
owner only a right of compensation.—Boone v. Gulf, Florida 
& Alabama (Ala.) 78 So. 956. Decided May 9, 1918. 


Damage to Railroad By Construction of State Highway 


Action was brought by the Great Northern against the 
state of Washington for damages to the plaintiff’s track re- 
sulting from the construction of a state highway In blast- 
ing out a shelf for the highway, slides were caused, which 
obstructed the track, bent rails, damaged ties, poles and wires 
and delayed trains. The Washington Supreme Court holds 
that the railroad was entitled to recover any increased ex- 
pense incurred in operating its road during the time neces- 
sarily consumed in making repairs, such as additional labor 
and supplies used on account of trains delayed or annulled 
as a result of the damages to the track—G. N. v. State 
(Wash.) 173 Pac. 40. Decided May 10, 1918. 


Deeds to Rights of Way and Free Passes 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that the fact that per- 
formance of a condition subsequent in a deed conveying a 
right of way, (that the grantors shall have free passage on all 
passenger trains) was rendered impossible of performance 
by the Illinois Public Utilities Law regulating fares and 
prohibiting discrimination, did not divert the estate. The 
owner was held not entitled to recover possession of the 
land on the refusal of the railroad company to issue any more 
passes. The statute is not in conflict with the provision of 
the federal Constitution prohibiting states from passing laws 
impairing obligations of contracts, in preventing the per- 
formance of the condition—Hite v. Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western (Ill.) 119 U. E. 904. Decided June 20, 1918. 


Safety Appliance Acts—Defective Cars 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that 
under the federal safety appliance act, when a car is hauled 
past the nearest repair point where are adequate help and 
materials the law is violated, unless there is a showing of a 
special reason for the movement. It is not a sufficient ex- 
planation that main line and foreign line cars were repaired 
only at the company’s terminals, and not at intermediate 
points where repair shops for branch line cars were main- 
tained. 

Under the provision of section 4 as to hauling by chains 
instead of drawbars a “revenue train” is one that is moved 
for the purpose of carrying freight or passengers for revenue, 
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and cars are “commercially used” either when they are 
loaded, or when, though empty, they are moving to points 
for the purpose of receiving traffic; therefore it is a violation 
of the act to move chained cars in a train made up of other 
defective cars, which cars, however, were used for making 
deliveries and were set out at various points, this being 
particularly true where the train, though called a hospital 
train, was composed of many cars.—Denver & Rio Grande, 
249 Fed. 822. Decided February 18, 1918. 


Exception from Surface Water Rule 


A railroad built a track to a plant at the request of the 
owner and according to his desires, but under objection by 
the railroad that no drainage could be provided for. The 
South Carolina Supreme Court holds that the railroad was 
not liable when surface water flooded the plant. The princi- 
ple that no one may accumulate storm water on his land so 
as to throw it on his neighbor in concentrated form and 
force, to the neighbor’s injury, cannot be successfully in- 
voked by one who contracts with his neighbor to do some- 
thing from which injury results to him as an incidental, if 
not necessary, consequence of the act.—Kirkland Distribut- 
ing Co. v S. A. L. (S. Car.), 96 S. E., 122. Decided March 18, 
1918. 


Lookout—Persons Asleep on Track 


In an action for the death of a person struck by the de- 
fendant’s train while seated asleep or unconscious on a 
track infrequently used by pedestrians within an incorporated 
town, at 10 o’clock at night, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
holds that the failure of the engineman to keep a lookout 
did not make it error to direct a verdict for the defendant. 
The duty of keeping a lookout depends, not on the fact that 
the injury occurred in an incorporated town, but on whether 
the company’s track was used by the public in such large 
numbers with the knowledge and acquiescence of the com- 
pany that the presence of persons on the track should have 
been anticipated. One who sits down on a railroad track 
and goes to sleep is a trespasser, though at a point where 
persons are accustomed to cross the track—Cornett v. L. & 
N. (Ky.) 203 S. W. 1054. Decided June 14, 1918. 


Safety Appliance Act—Use of Hand Brakes 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that, in 
view of the purpose of the safety appliance act to protect 
brakemen by obviating the necessity of their going on the 
top of trains to use hand brakes, the fact that it was necessary 
to manipulate levers on top of trains for retainers, which 
were part of the power brake mechanism, does not justify 
an order of the railroad company requiring freight brakemen 
to use hand brakes on the descent of a long grade; it appear- 
ing that the railroad company directed that all trains should 
be brought to a full stop before commencement of the 
descent of the grade, at which time the levers on the retainers 
could be set—G. R. & I. v. U. S., 249 Fed. 650. Decided 
February 16, 1918. 


Hours of Service Act—Operators in Joint Service 


In an action against the Denver & Rio Grande to recover a 
penalty for violation of the hours of service act it appeared 
that one of its operators performed duties and was subject 
to the orders of the Santa Fe, whose line intersected the 
defendant’s at that point. The Santa Fe, through an account- 
ing between the two companies, made contribution to the 
operator’s salary. The operator was required by the Santa 
Fe to remain on duty longer than allowed by the act. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that the 
Denver & Rio Grande is liable for the penalty prescribed 
whether the operator be treated as a joint employee or not, 
for in any event that company was bound to see that the op- 
erator did not remain on duty for an excess period, and if it 
failed, it “permitted” the operator to perform excess service 
in violation of the act—U. S. v. D. & R. G.,, 249 Fed. 464. 
Decided February 23, 1918. 
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Side Bearings for the Standard Locomotives 


In the issue of the Railway Age for June 28 it was stated 
that the orders for side bearings for the tenders of all the 
standard locomotives ordered by the Railroad Administration 
had been awarded to A. Stucki & Company. This order has 
since been changed and the “Tip-roller” side bearings made 
by Edwin S. Woods & Company, Chicago, have been speci- 
fied instead. The awards for side bearings for the cars 
remain unchanged. 


Locomotives 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EourpMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is in the market for a standard gage saddle 
tank locomotive, 35 to 40 tons. 


Freight Cars 


TRUMBULL StreEL Company, Warren, Ohio., is inquiring for 2 
all-steel, 70-ton flat cars. 

Tue GeneraL CuemicaL Company, New York, is inquiring 
for general service box cars. 

J. A. Detsur, New York City, is inquiring for 10 to 20 flat 
cars for export to France. 

Tue CumBERLAND & MANcHEsTER, Barbourville, Ky., is inquir- 
ing for one low side gondola car. 

Tue AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Cleveland, is inquir- 
ing for 15, 50 to 70-ton steel hopper cars. 

Tue Norruwest Trapinc Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 
4,500 20-ton box cars for export to Belgium. 

THE MoNONGAHELA VALLEY TRACTION CoMPANY, Fairmont, 
W. Va., is inquiring for 4 30-ton ballast cars. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue SoutHern Paciric, New York, is inquiring for 25 in- 
terurban cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue WapsasH Ratway has ordered 4 100-ft. turntables 
weighing 369 tons from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt SAINT Marte has or- 
dered 4 90-ft. standard turntables weighing 208 tons from the 
Milwaukee Bridge Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Oun1o has ordered 803 tons of steel for 
new shops at Huntington, W. Va., and Richmond, Va., from 
the Richmond Structural Steel & Iron Works, the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, and the Central States Bridge Company. 


Signaling 


Tue New York CENTRAL has awarded a contract to the Fed- 
eral Signal Company for the installation of an electric inter- 
locking plant at Rochester, N. Y. The interlocking machine 
will consist of a 72-lever frame, having 15 levers for 14 
switches and 1 derail; 14 levers for dwarf signals and 15 
levers for high signals. Concrete trunking will be installed. 
Another contract awarded by the New York Central to the 
Federal Signal Company calls for rebuilding and enlarging 
the mechanical interlocking plant at Jersey Shore, Pa., which 
will include a 20-lever, style A machine and type 4 electric 
home signals. The Federal Signal Company has also re- 
ceived an order from the New York Central for a 36-lever 
Saxby & Farmer machine to be installed at Yost’s, N. Y. 
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The Q. & C. Company, New York, opened an office in the 
Claus Spreckels building, San Francisco, Cal., on August 21. 
This office is in charge of Latham McMullin. 


R. S. Brown, who has been with the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, New York, since its establishment, two years ago, was 
made vice-president of that company August 26. 


F. A. Poor, president of the P. & M. Company, Chicago, 
has gone to Washington, D. C., to enter the service of the 
American Red Cross, at its national headquarters. 


B. A. Epperson, who for ten years represented the Stark 
Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, in Indiana, Illinois and 
the Southern states, has joined the Central Officers Training 
Camp at Camp Gordon, Ga. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of electric controlling devices and allied ap- 
paratus, announces the opening on September 3 of a branch 
office in the Union Trust Building, 15th and H streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. This office will be in charge of H. W. 
Knowles and C. W. Yerger. 


Wilberforce Eckels, who for five years has been assistant 
western sales manager of the Standard Coupler Company in 
Chicago, has been commissioned a second lieutenant of en- 
gineers. Mr. Eckels is a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, where he took a mechanical engineering course. 
Owing to the fact that George A. Post, Jr., formerly western 
sales manager, has been for several months a captain in the 
ordnance corps, and now Lieutenant Eckels is also in military 
service, the company has closed its Chicago office. 


The Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y., announces 
that approximately 20 per cent of its forces have joined some 
branch of military service. Among those who have entered 
the service are: J. F. Kelly, general superintendent at Al- 
bany, lieutenant in the engineering branch of the service, at 
Camp Lee, Va.; J. W. Hackett, sales engineer at New York, 
who has been commissioned a lieutenant in the signal corps; 
Alfred Renshaw, engineer of tests at Albany, who has been 
commissioned a captain in the engineering branch of the 
army, and Paul Renshaw, assistant to the president, at Al- 
bany, who is in the navy and is located at Annapolis, Md. 


Marshall E. Keig, secretary and treasurer of Harry Visser- 
ing & Co., secretary and treasurer of the Okadee Company, 
and third vice-president of the Charles R. Long, Jr., Com- 


pany, with office at 
Chicago, has resigned 
from those positions 


and has been given a 
leave of absence for 
the period of the war. 
Mr. Keig has been ac- 
cepted for service in 
the signal corps of the 
army after having been 
rejected from the artil- 
lery, infantry, marines, 
railroad regiments and 
navy on account of de- 
fective vision. Before 
entering the railway 
supply field, Mr. Kreig 
was employed by the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. From 1904 
until 1907 he was in the 
construction and oper- 
ating departments and 
in the ensuing five years was in the general purchasing de- 
partment at Chicago. He has been with the supply com- 
panies which he now leaves ever since severing his connection 
with the Santa Fe. 





Marshall E. Keig. 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit System—For Year Ending June 30, 1918 


85 CLINTON STREET, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., August 12, 1918. 
The summary of financial operations for the year ending June 30, 1918, 
with comparison for the preceding fiscal year, is as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 
FOR YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1918 AND 1917 























Increase-+- 
1918 1917 Decrease— 
Gross Earnings from Operation. $30,506,479.21 $29,504,018.96 +$1,002,478.25 
Operating Expenses .......... 18,111,804.86 16,741,417.19 + 1,370,387.67 
Net Earnings from Operation 12,394,602.35 12,702,601.77 — 367,909.42 
Income from Other Sources... 407,729.16 427,814.75 — 20,085.59 
* gked Tage. gc ico4saaKaewe 12,802,421.51 13,190,416.52 — 387,995.01 
Less Taxes and Fixed Charges. 8,690,367.39 7,995,178.23 + 695,189.16 
NSO TREOMRE: sistiwcesaciesas 4,112,054.12 5,195,238.29 — 1,083,184.17 
Surplus at Beginning of Year. 11,967,272.96 11,562,654.04 + 404,618.92 
SEG “Sevsemacconctecaeunes 16,079,327.08 16,757,892.33 — 678,565.25 
Other Credits to Surplus dur- - 
OE EO CT 14,573.21 22,603.07 — 8,029.86 
_ Fotal «0.22. .ceoceces cecceccves 16,093,900.29 16,780,495.40 — 686,595.11 
Of this amount there has been 
- apptopriated: 
Accounts written off...... *260.35 5,515.97 — 5,776.32 
Adjustment of ~-Expenses : 
QOL ORES: oor ccciosiv ces 3,892.77 *1,088.36 + 4,981.13 
Supercession and Deprecia- 
WR kcakeweanns 935,761.43 289,022.50 + 646,738.93 
Loss from operation of Em- 
ployees’ Restaurants 8,362.24 5,631.86 + 2,730.38 
Adjustment of Special 
Franchise and Real Es- 
tate Taxes ...... Sietienelh. . aieGisieinelene's 135.37 — 135.37 
Contingent Reserve ...... 83,147,35 Seearananeeecarace oe 83,147.35 
Direct War Expense...... IG 735.96 ss vwcoesces a 16,755.96 
Allowance to Employees in 
Military Service ......- seecceeseee 17,345.81 — 17,345.81 
Christmas Gratuities to Em- 
ployees ...ccccccccccee coccccccccs 29,341.29 — 29,341.29 
Dividend on B. R. T. Co.’s 
Stock outstanding ...... 2,233,659.00  4,467,318.00 — 2,233,659.00 
Total Appropriations ........- 3,281,318.40  4,913,222.44 — 1,531,904.04 
Balance Sheet Surplus.......- $12,812,581.89 $11,967,272.96 + $845,308.93 


It is conceded that adequate and efficient street railroad operation is vitally 
essential to a vigorous prosecution of the war. No argument is needed to 
prove that a serious impairment of service would, in the large cities, cripple 
the activities related to war, or that a radical curtailment of service might 
almost paralyze war preparations. 

Yet these results are already partial realities, or imminent, because 


Government at Washington 


under war necessity, has directly or indirectly 

Drafted tens of thousands of experienced street railroad men; 

Diverted additional thousands to war industries; 

Established competitive standards of wages which street railroads can- 
not meet with existing revenue; 

Doubled the price of coal, and made it difficult to get at any price; 

Increased the price of every commodity street railroads buy; 

Absorbed or withheld materials essential to street railroad construction 
and maintenance: 

Commandeered the supply of money; 

Increased the rates of interest; and 

Imposed millions of new taxes; while 


Government at home 
has in most cases 
Refused, or seems reluctant to grant, even the partial relief which it 
could give, namely, the right to increase fares, and the suspension of ex- 
pensive and onerous exactions. 


There can be but one result from a continuance of these opposite influ- 
ences. Only the strongest eompanies can long furnish transportation at less 
than cost, and there are few of such companies. Whether the end be finan- 


cial losses, far reaching in their affliction, or merely impairment of facilities 
and service, or both, the adverse effects will be a public injury and a gov- 
ernment handicap in our national struggle. 

Street railroad companies and their investors will gladly bear their part 
of the burden of this war. Much sacrifice they must necessarily make, and 
of this they do not complain. Their problem is no longer one of reduced 
profits but of excessive losses. It has become with some a question even of 
preservation of corporate existence, and with all it is a question of continued 
ability to serve. In any aspect of the situation grave public interest is 
involved. If local transportation is not an essential industry, then it must 
accept conditions and reconcile itself to their consequences. If it be an 
essential undertaking, not only to the ordinary life of communities but to 
the extraordinary and righteous task to which our country has so splendidly 
deveted its energies and resources, then street railroad systems must not 
merely be permitted to live but they. must be fully empowered to serve. 

They cannot serve without men, materials and money. 

Applied to our particular situation the figures presented above, covering 
the operations cf the fiscal year, by no means reflect the measure of burdens 
to which our system will be subjected during the succeeding year. The re- 
newal of our short term notes for subway financing will call for $1,154,700 
additional interest; our coal will cost at least $1,000,000 more; our wages will 
increase much more than $1,000,000; nobody knows how much larger our 
taxes will be; and our other costs will correspondingly reflect the -higher 
standards of prices and the increasing difficulties of operation. Moreover,: 
the delays on the part of the city in furnishing for operation the new rapid 
transit lines which it is constructing will postpone still further the larger 
volume of normal revenue which we should now be enjoying, and will, unfor- 
tunately, prolorg the discomforts of existing means of transportation. 

Our system has been conservatively and honestly financed and its fixed 
charges have been comparatively low because of this fact and because so 
large a part of its capital funds is represented by stock instead of bonds, 
This stock is now without dividends, and as a condition of financing the re- 
newal of its $57,735,000 of notes maturing July 1st last the directors were 
obliged to agree not to pay any dividends in cash during the life of the new 
notes. To the extent that surplus earnings are available they must be 
—- temporarily to pay for improvements now under way or contracted. 
or. 

We need more revenue, therefore, not for di'vidends—just as such an 
appropriation would be—but for bare necessities, made abnormally severe by 
conditions for which we are ndét responsible. For many years we have 
charged lower fares than our franchises permit. We can not continue so 
low a schedule, either in justice to our companies or to our patrons. The 
legal rates, however, if applied strictly, would impose undesirable hardships 
upon some localities at the expense of others, and we have requested, in lieu 
of them during these trying times, the right to charge a generally uniform 
rate, higher than we are now charging, and while higher in some cases yet 
lower in many other cases than we have the right to charge. In this increase 
of fare the City, as a partner in the results of rapid transit operation, has 
more to gain for the relief of its taxpayers than have we. Nearly half our 
patrons are now being carried on rapid transit lines, built with public and 
private capital, and of these it may be said, as well as of those carried by the 
surface lines, that they are receiving their transportation for less than its 
cost. Certainly there is neither justice nor wisdom in such a situation. 


RENEWAL OF MATURING NOTE ISSUE. 


It became evident months before the maturity, on July Ist last, of the 
Company’s $57,735,000 of Six Year 5 per cent Gold Notes (issued for rapid 
transit purposes) that with the prevailing financial conditions caused by the 
war it would be impossible to pay off those notes with the proceeds of the 
saie of long term bonds, or to renew them except with the co-operation of 
the Federal Government and at a considerably higher rate of interest. The 
War Finance Corporation, created by Act of Congress, furnished the medium 
for Government assistance, and negotiations with the Board of Directors 
of that Corporation and with the bankers who purchased the original issue of 
notes fesulted in an offer to noteholders of the following options: 


A—To accept for their holdings 30 per cent in cash and 70 per cent in 
new Three Year Seven Per Cent Secured Gold Notes. 


or 


B—One hundred per cent of their holdings in an equal face amount of 
new Three Year Seven Per Cent Secured Gold Notes. 


The money necessary to enable the company to make partial payment 
upon the maturing notes is to be advanced by the War Finance Corpora- 


-tion to Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., and for such advance the company 


will deliver to the War Finance Corporation its new Three Year Seven Per 
Cent Secured Gold Notes (of the same issue as are those delivered to assent- 
ing note-holders) to the amount of the advance. 

The response from note-hulders has been prompt and favorable. Up to 
August 12th holders of 97.39 per cent of the maturing notes had accepted 
the plan of renewal—holders of $54,262,000 of notes choosing Option A and 
holders of $1,967,000 Option B. 

With the approval of the War Finance Corporation the plan was declared 
operative on July 16, 1918. 

Besides the increase in rate of interest from 5 to 7 per cent the condi- 
tions attached to the new note issue require the pledge of additional col- 
lateral (referred to below) and an agreement that while the new notes are 
outstanding 
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“the Company will pay no dividends upon its capital stock in cash or in 

any securities or scrip unless such security or scrip shall by its terms 

rank subsequent to the rights of the holders of such notes as against any 
of the assets of the Company.” 

The new note issue will be limited to $57,735,000 face value, under an 
indenture to the Central Union Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, 
dated July 1, 1918. The notes will mature July 1, 1921, but may be re- 
deemed, as to all or part, at the option of the Company on any interest date 
on thirty days’ previous notice at a premium of one-half per cent for each 
six months which the notes may still have to run at the date of redemption. 
The new issue of notes will be secured by the collateral now deposited with 
the Trustees to secure the retired notes, to wit: 

$57,735,000 New York Municipal Railway Corporation’s First Mortgage 
5 per cent Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, and 

$10,000,000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.’s Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent 
Gold Bonds, 
and additionally by $29,000,000 face amount of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company Consolidated and Refunding Mortgage Ten-Year 6 per cent Gold 
Bonds (for a description of which see below). It is expected that the 
$10,000,000 Brooklyn Rapid Transit Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent Gold 
Bonds will subsequently be exchanged for a similar face amount of Consoli- 
dated and Refunding Mortgage Ten-Year 6 per cent Gold Bonds—making 
total amount of such latter bonds deposited as collateral $39,000,000. 

The indenture further provides that the company will cause to be pledged 
thereunder any additional Consolidated and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
to au amount equal at face value to expenditures made by the Company out 
of its current surplus earnings for capital purposes and for which the Com- 
pany may be or become entitled to draw bonds from the Trustee, as well as 
any New York Municipal Railway Corporation First Mortgage 5 per cent 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds acquired by the Company with such current sur- 
plus earnings. 


COMPANY’S NEW MORTGAGE. 


Pursuant to authority conferred by stockholders at the special meeting 
held May 23, 1918, the Company has since the close of the fiscal year exe- 
cuted and delivered to the Central Union Trust Company of New York, as 
Trustee, its Consolidated and Refunding Mortgage, dated June 1, 1918. As 
previously explained to stockholders this mortgage is intended to take 
the place of the Refunding Mortgage of July 1, 1902, under which no 
bonds bearing interest in excess of 4 per cent could be issued. The new 
mortgage is for the same maximum amount, $150,000,000, but is elastic in 
its provisions in respect to rate of interest, convertibility into stock, maturi- 
ties and redemption privileges—these being determinable by the board of 
directors at the time of issue of any series of bonds. The bonds of any 
series may, by action of the board of directors, be exchanged, after issue 
and before sale, for bonds of another series, bearing a different rate of 
interest, of different maturity and with different redemption clauses, Like- 
wise, any bonds which may have been disposed of and which contain re- 
demption privilege may by redemption be refunded into other bonds of the 
same mortgage bearing a lower rate of interest. 

Thus the Company is provided with a mortgage under which bonds may 
be issued as capital expenditures are made and occasion requires, and dis- 
posed of from time to time according to the varying conditions of market- 
ability, and under which bonds sold in times of high interest rates may be 
replaced later with bonds carrying lower interest. The weakness of the old 
mortgage was in its limitation of the interest rate to 4 per cent, and as a 
result the Company has received from the Trustee for capital expenditures 
made $22,401,000 of Kefunding 4 per cent bonds, which it has been unable 
to sell except at considerable discount because there has been for many 
years ne market for 4 per cent bonds at prices approaching par, and which 
therefore it has not sold. 

It is expected that in due time these treasury 4 per cent bonds will be 
exchanged for bonds issued under the new mortgage and bearing a higher 
rate of interest. 

Of the $39,000,000 Ten-year Six Per Cent Bonds to be issued under the 
new mortgage and deposited as collateral to the Company’s Three-Year 
Seven Per Cent Secured Geld Notes, $29,000,000 will be returned to the 
Trustee when no longer needed for that purpose. The remaining $10,000,- 
009 will, when released, be returned to the Company and may, before sale, 
be exchanged, if thought desirable, for bonds of later maturity and bearing 
a lower rate of interest. 

The Refunding Mortgage of July 1, 1902, is now closed and no more 
bonds may be issued under its provisions. All bonds heretofore issued 
under that mortgage and now outstanding will, as they are exchanged or 
acquired, be deposited with the Trustee of the new Consolidated and Re- 
funding Mortgage as turther protection to the lien of the latter mortgage. 
The amount of Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent bonds now outstanding is 
$27,621,000, of which $24,182,000 are in the possession of companies of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, and $3,439,000 are in the hands of the 
public. 

The bonds issuable under the new Consolidated and Refunding Mortgage 
of June 1, 1918, may be used as follows: 


$7,000,000 for acquiring and retiring a like amount of bonds issued 
under the B. R. T. Mortgage of October 1, 1895. 


27,621,000 for acquiring and retiring a like amount of First Re- 
funding Mortgage Gold Bonds issued under the B. R. T. 
Mortgage of July 1, 1902. 

53,033,000 for acquiring or retiring bonds of constituent com- 
panies. 

29,619,00C as collateral for loans (to be returned to the Trustee 
when no longer required for such purpose, but reissuable 
for the purposes for which remaining bonds may be 
issued under Section 6 of Article 2 of the Mortgage). 

1,350,000 to reimburse the company for the cost of $625,000 Coney 
Island and Brooklyn Railroad Co. Consolidated Mortgage 
bends, $650,000 Sea Beach Railway Co. Consolidated 
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Mortgage bonds, and $200,000 Brooklyn City Railroad 
Co. 1st and Refunding Mortgage Bonds. 
31,377,000 for new properties, additions and improvements. 
Total, $150,000,000 


RAPID TRANSIT PROGRESS UNDER CITY CONTRACTS. 


Two of the tracks in that portion of the Broadway Subway between Canal 
Street and Union Square, together with the connecting tracks over the 
Manhattan Bridge and through the Canal Street Subway, were placed in 
operation on September 4, 1917, and on January 5, 1918, operation was 
begun on all four tracks between Rector Street and Times Square. The 
result of this operation has been satisfactory in respect to additional rev- 
enue, but unsatisfactory in respect to our ability to care properly for the 
traffic offered. This latter result is due partly to the incomplete stations 
and inadequate switching facilities as the subway was turned over to us, 
but chiefly to the great volume of transfer traffic from the Williamsbure 
Bridge Elevated lines on account of passengers desiring to take advantage 
of the longer ride in Manhattan without the payment of additional fare. 
This condition has brought to the Broadway Subway through the single 
Canal Street gateway a volume of traffic beyond the proper capacity of 
such gateway—resulting in iremendous congestion, considerable confusion 
and much discomfort, besides unduly crowding the cars operated in the 
Broadway Subway. The Dual System plans do not contemplate any such 
concentration of traffic. They require the construction by the city of: 


1—The 14th Street-Eastern Subway, providing a direct approach to Man- 
hattan for traffic originating in the northern and eastern sections of 
our Brooklyn and adjacent Queens territory; 

2—The Montague Street-East River Tunnel, affording a direct connec- 
tion from the southerly and Flatbush sections of Brooklyn with the 
Broadway Subway at the Battery; 


3—An extension of the Centre Street Loop through Nassau and Broad 
Streets, Manhattan, to the Battery (thus relieving the Broadway Sub- 
way south of Canal Street of southbound Brooklyn transfer passengers 
reaching Manhattan via the Williamsburgh Bridge, and furnishing, 
with the Montague Street tunnel, a convenient downtown loop in 
Manhattan for our Brooklyn patrons) ; 


4—A direct tunnel connection between the Broadway Subway and Ele- 
vated lines in Queens. 


Until these connecting lines are in operation our inability to care prop- 
erly for the business in the Broadway Subway or on the existing tributary 
lines will continue. It now seems reasonable to expect that the Queens 
Borough Tunnel and the Montague Street Tunnel will be ready for opera- 
tion early in 1919, but the completion of the 14th-Street-Eastern Line is still 
remote, and no contract has yet been let for the extension of the Centre 
Street Loop Subway southerly through Nassau and Broad Streets. 

Operation over the city’s new West End elevated line was extended to 
Coney Island on July 21, 1917. 

New steel cars were placed in operation on the Broadway Elevated, 
Brooklyn, on January 9, 1918. 

The Jamaica Avenue Elevated Line was substantially completed and 
operation thereover was extended from Richmond Hill to Jamaica on July 
2, 1918. 

The new yard at East 105th Street, Canarsie Line, was placed in oper- 
ation October 26, 1917. 

The elevated Culver Line (under construction by the city) will probably 
be open for operation as far south as Avenue X, within the present fiscal 
year. 

The connection of the Brighton Beach Line with the city subway will 
not be available until the connecting subways are completed, and this will 
probably not be until the spring of 1919. 

The remaining 100 subway cars, to complete the total of 600 originally 
contemplated, were contracted for during the fiscal year. 

The Coney Island Terminal work, Myrtle Avenue third tracking and 
the East New York construction have been delayed owing to prevailing 
labor and material conditions, but will probably be substantially completed 
during the present calendar year. 

In connection with the equipment of rapid transit lines a temporary sub- 
station at Canal Street and Broadway has been completely installed and 
placed in operation (the capacity of station being 8,000 K.W.); equipment 
has been installed in the new South Sixth Street Substation and placed in 
operation (the capacity being 12,000 K.W.); the new Ridgewood Substation 
building was completed and equipment is now being installed therein; and 
the electric work on rapid transit lines has progressed sati'sfactorily. 

Contracts remaining to be let to complete the equipment of construction 
program, as required of the New York Municipal Railway Corporation 
under Contract No. 4 and the Related Certificates, consist substantially of 
the following: 

Completion of Fulton Street third-tracking from Nostrand Avenue to 
Brooklyn Bridge (except a portion of the steel which has been ordered)— 
all of which is awaiting decision of the Public Service Commission; 

Line equipment and signals on the 14th Street-Eastern Line, Queens 
Borough Tunnel, Montague Street Tunnel and Brighton Beach Connec- 
tion (awaiting further progress in construction by the city); 

The connection between the Culver Line and Coney Island Terminal; 

Reconstruction of Broadway Elevated Line between East New York 
and Jamaica Avenue; 

Increase in Yard and Shop facilities at 36th Street; 

An additional Sub-station. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS UNDER JOINT ARRANGEMENT 
WITH CITY. 
The results of operations of rapid transit lines under contract with the 


city continue to be satisfactory, considering that only a portion of the 
Broadway Subway has been completed, and that as yet it has no through 
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track connections with Brooklyn and Queens, except in the Canal Street 
Subway. For the fiscal year the passenger revenue from the rapid transit 
lines increased $1,584,970; operating expenses, maintenance, depreciation, 
taxes and rentals increased $1,284,124, and net revenue (applicable to inter- 
est on new investment) increased $400,000. 

Since the beginning of the pooling arrangement with the city on August 
4, 1913, the operating company has earned in full its first preferential of 
$3,500,000 per annum, and $2,104,296 towards its second preferential, leaving 
$1,443,027 to be made up out of future earnings. 

The table of joint operation i's as follows: 


RESULT OF OPERATIONS OF NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, LESSEE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
CONTRACT NO. 4, DATED MARCH 19, 1913, BETWEEN 
THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL RAILWAY 
CORPORATION 
AND 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
For the period 


Yearending August 4, 1913, 























REVENUE: June 30,1918 to June 30, 1918 
Passenger Revenue ......+-+eeeeeeees .. -$12,685,497.35 $49,513,168.93 
Chartered Cars and Misc. Transp. Rev- ; 

ME ns eciins se eeur des ee tenende eashe 680.35 4,766.07 
RGUOTUMER  cdss csccesicccicccccenséssass 167,665.58 496,541.35 
Other Car and Station Privileges........ 145,242.03 374,132.49 
Rent of Buildings and Other Property... 20,287.97 120,663.53 
Rent of Tracks and Terminals.........-. 10,428.99 142,564.80 
Miscellaneous ..ccccccccccccesccccceces 27,603.82 71,918.59 

OEE... Gane a aacenv ae manag aor $13,057,406.09 $50,723,755.76 

DEDUCTIONS: 

RS EE Oe SE eC re rr ee $67,400.00 $374,206.66 
TE. ccismiccenipalesieeen maa een e ese ewe 777,325.20 2,993,139.37 
Operating Expenses, exclusive of Main- 

ORE a he, a 5,497,760.12 20,472,959.27 
Maintenance Fund .....--eeeeeereeeeees 1,563,576.27 6,079,237.55 
Depreciation Fund ...-----+++++++++ sevee 390,894.07 1,519,809.34 
Company’s First Preferential.........++- 3,500,000.00 17,180,107.51 

MME «ic i wiinecinemescaue vee eeanelees $11,796,955.66 $48,619,459.70 
Net over First Preferential..........+-+- $1,260,450.43 $2,104,296.06 
Company’s Second Preferential as per En- 

gineer’s Determination of Cost.......- $981,726.47 $2,723,130.70 
Reserve in respect of lines in operation— 

anticipating Chief Engineer’s Determina- 

ete a Nev sinc oh nae one catee cers 684,474.93 824,193.11 

Total Second Preferential..........- $1,666,201.40 $3,547,323.81 

Dericit* 1n COMPANY’S PREFERENTIAL:....-.~ $405,750.97 $1,443,027.75 

InTEREST} Patp By City on Its Cost oF 
CoNSTRUCTION OF PROPERTY PLACED IN 
OPERATION PLus SINKING FunpD aT RATE. 
oF 1 Per Cent PER ANNUM... ge be aieones $1,428,609.98 $4,985,854.37 

ROTA: IGE iis oot vanth cde aeescnew eee $1,834,360.95 $6,428,882.12 





*To be made good from future net income before payment of City’s 
interest and Sinking Fund charges. 


+ Deficit in City’s charges during temporary operation to be added to the 
Cost of Construction of City Owned Lines, but after “‘initial’ operation is 
chargeable to the Tax Budget. 


SURFACE LINE RECEIPTS. 


The passenger earnings on the surface lines fell off during the year, as 
compared with the preceding year, $565,851. While part of this decrease 
may be attributed to the competition of new rapid transit lines, any influ- 
ence in this direction should have been overcome by the normal increase in 
traffic. It is quite evident from an analysis of the receipts that the prin- 
cipal cause of diminishing revenue was the inability, on account of the 
shortage of men, to operate the full complement of cars. The reduction in 
service would have been greater had it not been for the employment of 
women as conductors. Moreover, the great number of men leaving the 
service of the system on account of the war has necessitated the employment 
of many new men whose qualifications for their duties have been below the 
standard previously set, and either in fares not collected, or, if collected, 
not accounted for, or in transfer frauds, the operating companies have not 
received the revenue to which they were entitled. This evil can be over- 
come to the extent possible under prevailing conditions by attracting better 
men to our service through the offering of higher wages, by more effective 
methods of inspection (such as lately have been applied), and (with official 
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approval) by more stringent regulations covering the issue and use of 
transfers. 


ADDITIONS, IMPROVEMENTS AND MAINTENANCE, 


The net capital expenditures for additions and improvements aggregated 
for the fiscal year $8,669,393.78, of which $8,518,566.05 was expended by 
the New York Municipal Railway Corporation on rapid transit lines pur- 
suant to the provisions of its contract with the city, the total of such ex- 
penditures to June 30, 1918, being $58,499,877.37, divided, subject to redis- 
tribution as to certain classifications, as follows: 


On account of Contribution to City Owned Lines............ $11,160,501.82 
On account of Equipment of City Owned Lines.............. 11,245,213.43 
On account of Additions, Extensions and Improvements of 

SUA TR OUNORES) 5. o6i0 ssc wea a ERR RNR SIRE 36,094,162.12 


i Less than half of this expenditure represented property in operation dur- 
ing the year. 
The expenditures for maintenance of way and structure and of equip- 


ment aggregated $5,113,323.97—an increase of $111,686.64 over the preced- 
ing year. 


WOMEN IN STREET RAILROAD WORK. 

In common with other railroad systems our companies have found it 
necessary to employ large numbers of women to do work formerly under- 
taken by men. While some mistakes have been made in selection, such as 
would naturally occur at the inception of any experiment so radical, it 
must be said for the great majority of women who have sought these new 
occupations that they have shown themselves to be efficient, faithful and 
above reproach. There are approximately 576 women now employed as 
guards on the subway and elevated trains; 252 as conductors on surface 
lines; 120 in light shop work, and 173 as car cleaners and porters. For 
a great many years women have been employed as ticket agents, and we 
have 1,150 now acting in that capacity. The employment of women has 
presented some new problems, particularly with reference to suitable accom: 
modations at depots and shops, and in respect to medical and moral super- 
vision, and these problems, requiring necessarily some experience and time, 
are being satisfactorily solved. In no class of work in which women are 
engaged do the duties require unusual physical effort. There is no dis- 
crimination against them in the matter of compensation, and the wages paid 
are considerably in excess of what similar women have heretofore received 
or been able to get in their previous occupations. To many of them such 
occupation has been a great boon, for it enables them to support themselves 
and their families, while husbands or other family wage earners are fighting 
for our country across the Atlantic. Had it not been for the readiness of 
women to fill these places street railroad service would have been much more 
seriously handicapped during the past year. 

INCREASE IN EMPLOYEES’ WAGES. 

At various times during the year it has been necessary, in order to 
retain the services of experienced employees and to meet prevailing condi- 
tions, to increase wages in the various departments of the system. The in- 
crease involving the greatest amount of money was made after the close 
of the fiscal year (effective August 2, 1918) to the employees of the trans- 
portation departments, and will cost in excess of a million dollars a year. 
Until normal conditions were upset by the war our system had in its employ 
a larger proportion of men tried by years of experience than most railroad 
systems. The men have been generally satisfied with the conditions of 
employment, have continuously shared the prosperity of the company, and 
the opportunity of steady jobs, promotion from time to time based upon 
merit and fair treatment, have given us an unusually loyal and capable lot 
of men. Street railroads cannot expect to compete in wage payments with 
the temporary conditions attaching to war industries, but they can expect, 
by offering permanency of occupation and opportunity for advancement, to 
hold and invite the employment of those who are thinking further ahead 
for their welfare than the period of this war. In granting the increase the 
directors felt it to be their duty both to the public and to the property to 
make every effort possible to preserve the valuable asset which both the 
company and the public possess in the large proportion of tried men in its 
service. They also believe that the public is fairminded enough to appre- 
ciate that in order to pay these higher rates of wages the company must 
have more revenue and while they would have preferred to postpone a 
further increase in wages until a higher average unit of fare should be 
established, they felt that they could rely on the assistance of both public 
officials and patrons in maintaining this higher standard of wage by assent- 
ing to a higher rate of fare. 


RESERVE ACCOUNTS. 


Reserve accounts have been increased during the year as follows: 
Die) RTE. 6S cies ae 0.0 see vaaweeueetnewe es $62,581.14 
Amortization of Capital, etc.......ccesecceccvcces 786,293.56 
Employer’s Liability $5,952.35 





$904,827.05 
As against these increases the following charges have been made: 

Retired Property Adjustments, etc., to the extent of .$120,549.99 

And Payments on account of Employer’s Liability, 





Sit MAN BEEN WI ccio's 51k 6s os 49d HSE Oe aE SNIS 16,320.95 136,870.94 





leaving a net increase in Reserves for the year of.. $767,956.11 
Respectfully submitted, 


T. S. Wrttrams, President. 


[Apv.] 
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Railway Financial News 


AtTcHIson, TopeKA & Santa Fre.—See editorial comments else- 
where in this issue. 


BrooKLyN Rapip Transit.—See editorial comments elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Denver & Sart Laxe.—-The Railroad Administration has agreed 
to take over the operation of this road and to pay the standard 
basis of compensation. One-half of the cost of increased wages 
since January 1 is to be met by the government and one-half 
by the railroad. 


LenicH VaLttey.—The First National Bank and Drexel & Co., 
of Philadelphia, have purchased $15,000,000 ten-year 6 per cent 
collateral trust bonds of the Lehigh Valley. This is the first 
financing done by this road since April, 1916, when Drexel & 
Co. bought an issue of $10,697,000 of its 4% per cent general 
consolidated mortgage bonds. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Receiver’s certificates to the 
amount of $2,241,000 matured on August 15, but Receiver C. 
E. Schaff was able only to meet the interest and was obliged 
to ask holders of the certificates for an extension of six 
months. The receiver’s certificates which were due are the 
balance of an issue of $3,000,000 bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, and having a maturity of 18 months. At the office 
of the M., K. & T. it was said that a large majority of the 
holders of receiver’s certificates had agreed to the six months’ 
extension at 6 per cent. The funds required to meet the inter- 
est payment were the proceeds of the rental payments made 
by the Federal Railroad Administration. A month ago there 

_matured $34,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas. The receiver of the 
road did not have funds at the time, but no permanent default 

‘ was entered inasmuch as a belated payment by the Railroad 
Administration made it possible for the road to meet its 
obligations on August 8. 


Ruopve IsLAanp CompAny.—See New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 


Railway Construction 


CENTRAL NEw ENcGLAND.—This company is building at May- 
brook, N. Y., a ten-stall brick enginehouse to cost about $85,000. 
The contractor is the H. Wales Lines Company of Meriden, 
Conn. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy,—Under-passes are now under 
construction at Forty-eighth and Sixtieth avenues, Chicago. At 
the former point a single track, 50-ft. steel girder span is being 
erected by the Wells Brothers Construction Company, Chicago. 
The Sixtieth avenue viaduct, a double track, 80-ft. reinforced 
concrete structure, is being constructed by the Stresenreuter- 
Cotton Company, Chicago. 


Exvcin, Jourer & Eastern.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Wm. Graver Tank Works, Chicago, for the 
installation of Graver type “K” water treating plants with 
quartz filters and with a capacity of 15,000 gals. per hour, at 
Spaulding, Ill., and Frankfort. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EASTERN Lines has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a 1,000-ton reinforced concrete automatic electric loco- 
motive coaling plant and an R'& S gravity sand plant at 
Youngwood, Pa.; also a similar plant of 300-ton capacity at 
Perryville, Md. 





ACCIDENTS TO WORKMEN in the use of grinding wheels and while 
working on scaffolds are the subjects of the two latest “Safe 
Practices” pamphlets of the National Safety Council. 
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Railroad Administration 


Regional 


H. R. Safford, chief engineer of the Grand Trunk, has been 
appointed engineering assistant, under the United States 
Railroad Administration, Central Western Region, with office 
at Chicago. 


Frank J. Whiteman, superintendent of safety of the St 
Louis-San Francisco, has resigned and has been appointed 
supervisor of safety for the Southwestern Region, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 


E. C. Keenan, general superintendent of telegraph of the 
New York Central Lines, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of telegraph and telephone of the Eastern Region, 
with office at New York City. 


E. A. Chenery, superintendent of telegraph of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of telegraph for all lines under federal 
control in the Southwestern region, effective August 22. 


H. E. Mack, manager of mail traffic for the Missouri. Pacific, 
the International & Great Northern, the St. Louis-South- 
western and the St. Louis-Southwestern of Texas, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed general super- 
visor of mail traffic for all lines under federal control in the 
Southwestern region, effective August 22. 


T. T. Maxey, advertising agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for the past eight years, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed representative of the Central 
Western region on the Bureau of Suggestions, Complaints 
and Public Relations, of the Railroad Administration, which 
is now in the process of organization. Mr. Maxey’s new 
headquarters will be in Washington, D. C. 


Federal and General Managers 


A. DeBernardi, general manager of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, has been appointed general manager, under 
the Federal Administration, with office at Wichita, Kan. 


H. S. Garrett, second vice-president and general attorney 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway of Texas, has 
been appointed general attorney under the Federal Adminis- 
tration, with office at San Angelo, Texas. 


D. F. Kirkland, general manager of the Georgia & Florida, 
has been appointed terminal manager at Atlanta, Ga., with 
authority over the terminals of all lines (except the Atlanta 
Terminal Company) effective September 1. 


B. R. Pollock, federal manager of the Boston & Maine, 
the Montpelier & Wells River, the Barre & Chelsea and the 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, announces that beginning 
August 22, all general officers of the Boston & Maine will 
have their authority extended over the three smaller roads. 


Neal S. Doran, auditor of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, with office at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
auditor under the Federal Administration, with office at 
Wichita, Kan. E. H. Rowley has been appointed acting 
federal treasurer of the same road, with office at Wichita 
Kan. 


E. T. Lamb, federal manager of the Atlanta, Birmingha: 
& Atlantic, the Atlanta & West Point, the Western Railwa) 
of Alabama, the Charleston & Western Carolina and t! 
Frisco lines east of the Mississippi river, with headquarte! 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed federal manager also 
the Atlanta Terminal Company. 


J. A. Edson, federal manager of the Kansas City Southe: 
and other lines, has had his authority extended over t 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, and announces that J. F. 
Holden, traffic manager; J. M. Weir, chief engineer, and W. § 





August 30, 1918 


Atkinson, purchasing agent, have also had their authority 
similarly extended, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 
C. M. Scott, superintendent of the Phoenix division of the 


Arizona Eastern, at Phoenix, Ariz., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, with office at Tucson, Ariz. 


E. B. McClure, division superintendent of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Sioux City, Ia., has been appointed ter- 
minal manager, in charge of operation of the Sioux City 
Terminals. 


J. J. Corcoran, superintendent on the Pere Marquette, at 
Detroit, has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk, Western Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective August 26. 


T. J. Foley, vice-president of the Illinois Central at Chicago, 
has been appointed general manager. A. E. Clift, general 
manager at Chicago, has been appointed assistant general 
manager with the same headquarters, effective August 20. 


_ J. J. Mantell, general superintendent of the Erie, with office 
at New York, has been appointed terminal manager in charge 
of all railroad terminals, on the west side of the harbor from 
Greenville (Pennsylvania terminal) on the south to Edgewater 
(New York, Susquehanna & Western) on the north. 


W. S. Martin, vice-president of the Memphis Union Sta- 
tion Company, with office at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent for the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railroad Bridge and Terminal, the Memphis Union Station 
and the Union Railroad of Memphis, with authority over all 
departments and reporting to the regional director. 


E. L. Mackenroth has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Northern Pacific, at Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeding E. E. Dildine, promoted, effective August 1. 
J. F. Coleman has been appointed acting assistant to the 
general superintendent of the western district at Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeding L. F. Newton, who has been granted a 
leave of absence to enter the service of the United States 
Railroad Administration. 


Joseph C. Peters, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Philadelphia division of the Philadelphia & Reading, was 
noticed in the Railway Age of August 2, has been in the 
service of the Reading 38 years, having begun as a messenger 
at Philadelphia in November, 1880. He became a telegraph 
operator in 1881, a signalman in 1885 and was promoted to 
yardmaster at Wayne Junction in October, 1887. After suc- 
cessive promotions in this service he became train despatcher 
in March 1890, and on January 1, 1902, he was promoted to 
trainmaster at Philadelphia. This position he held until his 
appointment as superintendent on June 1, last. 


E. E. Lillie, superintendent of the Spokane & Inland Em- 
pire, at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the Oregon 
Trunk and the Oregon Electric, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Lillie entered the railroad service 
on the Great Northern in 1888 and was continuously with 
that company until 1907, as operator, despatcher, chief 
despatcher and assistant superintendent, except for a period 
of one year, between 1902 and 1903, when he went to the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, now a part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, as trainmaster at Little Rock, Ark. From 
1908 to 1911, he was superintendent of car service and tele- 
graph of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, at Portland, Ore., 
and in 1911, he was appointed superintendent of the Spokane 
& Inland Empire, which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager, as mentioned above. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. C. Marshall, treasurer of the Duluth & Iron Range, has 
been appointed acting federal treasurer, with office at Duluth, 
Minn. 


Joseph Seifert, assistant auditor of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern, has been appointed federal auditor, with office at 
Duluth, Minn. 


J. W. Kempton, second assistant treasurer of the Duluth, 
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Missabe & Northern, has been appointed acting federal treas- 
urer, with office at Duluth, Minn. 


J. A. Quinn has been appointed auditor of the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., suc- 
ceeding F. W. Meyer, transferred. 


G. H. Steinberg, treasurer of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, has also been appointed acting federal 
treasurer of the Alton & Southern, the St. Louis & O’Fallon, 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards, the East St. Louis 
National Stock Yards, the St. Louis & Belleville Electric 
and the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, effective August 22. 


W. S. Horton, general attorney on the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed general 
solicitor with the same headquarters. W. D. Beymer, con- 
troller, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
federal auditor with the same headquarters. O. F. Nau, local 
treasurer, at Chicago, has been appointed acting federal 
treasurer with the same headquarters, effective August 20. 


Harry D. Foster, whose appointment as general auditor of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Quincy, Omaha 
& Kansas. City, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
C. I. Sturgis, was announced in the Railway’ Age of August 
16, was born at Downer’s Grove, IIl., on October 24, 1866. 
Mr. Foster began railway work with the Chicago,’ Burling- 
ton & Quincy, on June 8, 1882, and has since been employed 
continuously in the auditing department of that system. 
From July 2, 1892, to January 1, 1896, he was ticket auditor 
on the lines in Missouri. On the latter date he was pro- 
moted to auditor of freight and ticket accounts of the same 
lines at St. Joseph, Mo., where he remained for the next 
seven years, when he became auditor of expenditures of the 
lines east of the Missouri river, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. From May 7, 1906, to March 1, 1910, he was assistant 
auditor of the lines west of the Missouri river, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Meb. On the latter date he was pro- 
moted to assistant general auditor of the system at Chicago, 
which position he held until his appointment as general au- 
ditor under the United States Railroad Administration. 


Traffic 


G. F. Stump has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Long Island Railroad, with office at New York 
City. 


C. P. Morse has been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of freight traffic control, Ohio River Gateways, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, in place of George Krause, trans- 
ferred. 


F. B. Bowes, vice-president in charge of traffic on the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been’ 
appointed traffic manager, with the same headquarters, 
effective August 20. 


C. W. Kieswetter, assistant general freight agent of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern, has been appointed general 
freight and passenger agent in place of J. B. Hanson, with 
office at Duluth, Minn. 


T. Thompson, secretary of the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion, which recently went out of existence, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Western Passenger Traffic Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


W. J. Tapp has been appointed fuel supervisor of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
effective August 19. 


R. B. Shepard, Jr., office engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with office at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed valuation 
engineer, vice D. W. Gross, resigned. 


Maurice Coburn, principal assistant engineer on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, with office at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed supervising engineer, with office at Indianapolis, 


Ind. The headquarters of the St. Louis system of the Penn- 
sylvania has been moved to Indianapolis, and to this system 
the Administration has added the Indianapolis Terminal 
and the Louisville divisions. 
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A. E. Calkins, assistant superintendent of rolling stock of the 
New York Central Lines East, has been appointed engineer of 
rolling stock of the New York Central Lines, with office at 
New York. 


C. N. Bainbridge has been appointed assistant engineer 
in charge of bridge inspection and bridge erection on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, lines east of Mobridge, S. D., 
succeeding E. S. Meloy, deceased. 


D. M. Case, signal and electrical engineer of the Southern, 
lines west, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the Georgia Southern & 
Florida and the Alabama & Vicksburg. 


A. R. Cook, principal assistant engineer of the Northern 
Pacific, with office at Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed 
engineer of maintenance of way, for the lines west of Para- 
dise, in place of L. M. Perkins, transferred. 


W. A. Clark, chief engineer of the Duluth & Iron Range, 
has been appointed chief engineer of that road and the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern, succeeding H. L. Dresser on 
the last named road; office at Duluth, Minn. 


A. B. Himes, assistant engineer in the signal department 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of signals, with office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. G. A. Motry, signal inspector at Baltimore, Md., 
succeeds Mr. Himes, and Thomas L. Cannon, signal in- 
spector, at Cumberland, Md., succeeds Mr. Motry. 


F,. L. Thompson, whose appointment as chief engineer of 
the Illinois Central was noticed last week, was educated at the 
University of Illinois, 
graduating from the 
civil engineering course 
in 1896. He entered the 
service of the Illinois 
Central on June 18 of 
the same year, as a 
chainman on the re- 
construction and lower- 
ing of the tracks along 
the lake front at Chi- 
cago, and later was 
rodman and inspector 
on concrete work. In 
the early part of the 
following year he was 
engaged as a rodman at 
Vicksburg, Miss., on 
the work of changing a 
700-ft. tunnel to an 
open cut. He also had 
charge of the building 
of a concrete arch and 
large freight house at the same place. After the completion 
of that work he was rodman and assistant engineer on sur- 
veys and on grade reduction work from Fulton, Ky., to 
Memphis, Tenn. From January, 1900, to August of the fol- 
lowing year, he was assistant engineer in charge of grade reduc- 
tion and double track work between Wickliffe, Ky., and 
Fulton. For the next six months, Mr. Thompson was in 
charge of the double track and grade reduction work from 
Irvington, Ill., to Carbondale. From February, 1902, to 
February, 1903, he was assistant engineer in the chief en- 
gineer’s office at Chicago. The following eight months he 
was acting roadmaster of the Chicago division, and was then 
transferred to the Louisville division, as roadmaster, where 
he remained until January, 1907, at which time he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of bridges. On July 1, 1910, he 
was promoted to engineer of bridges and buildings, and on 





F, L. Thompson 


April 1, 1913, was appointed engineer of construction, and 
served in this capacity for the following two years. On 
April 1, 1914, he became assistant chief engineer, which 


position he held until his promotion to chief engineer as 
mentioned above. 


Oscar E. Wolden, assistant fuel supervisor of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. Marie, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed acting fuel supervisor, succeeding L. R. 
Pyle, whose appointment as supervisor of the fuel conserva- 
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tion section for the Central Western region was announced in 
the Railway Age on August 9. Harry W. Maurer has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the car department, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. M. Sills, district engineer on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. H. B. Barry, 
district engineer at Memphis, Tenn., has been transferred to 
Springfield. D. E. Gelwix, assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed district en- 
gineer at the same place. 


E. T. Irving, division engineer on the Grand Trunk, West- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to chief engineer of the Western lines, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich. W. H. Sample, superintendent of motive 
power of the Grand Trunk, at Montreal, Que. has been 
transferred to the western lines, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., effective August 26. 


Purchasing 


Ralph P. Moore, purchasing agent of the Duluth & Iron 
Range, has been appointed purchasing agent of that road 
and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, succeeding on the 
latter road H. Greenfield; office at Duluth, Minn. 


Corporate 


Operating 
H. H. Hill, auditor of the Ocilla Southern, with office at 
Ocilla, Ga., has been appointed general manager for re- 


ceivers in place of J. F. Gray, resigned. Mr. Hill will con- 
tinue to serve as auditor. 


William Harry Bunney, whose appointment as general 
superintendent of the Montana, Wyoming & Southern, with 
headquarters at Belfry, Mont., was announced in the Railway 
Age on July 26, was previously employed by the Northern 
Pacific as chief clerk to the general superintendent at Liv- 
ingston, Mont. Mr. Bunney entered the service of the North- 
ern Pacific on June 28, 1899 as engine wiper and call boy. 
Later he was promoted to stenographer, chief clerk to the 
assistant general superintendent, assistant chief clerk to the 
general manager and chief clerk to the general superintend- 
ent, at Livingston, which position he held until he resigned 
to become general superintendent of the sontans, Wyoming 
& Southern, as mentioned above. 


Traffic 


W. B. Lanigan, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian Pacific, western lines, with office at Winnipeg, has 
been promoted to freight traffic manager, with office at Mon- 
treal, in charge of freight traffic on all the company’s lines, 
suceeeding W. R. MacInnes, promoted to vice-president. 


George C. Martin, whose appointment as general traffic 
manager of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, was noticed 
in the Railway Age of August 23, was born at Creemore, Ont., 
on January 2, 1866, and entered the railway service in 1882 
on the Northern & Northwestern Railway. His first position 
was assistant to the agent, at Thornbury, Ont. A year later 
le went to the Canadian Pacific and was a telegraph operator 
on construction, between Calgary and Medicine Hat. In 
1884 he went to the Grand Trunk and was station agent at 
Caldwell Junction, and later at other places. In December, 
1897, he went to the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo as chief 
clerk in the traffic department. On December 1, 1909, he was 
appointed assistant general freight and passenger agent, and 
three years later was promoted to general freight and pas- 
senger agent, which position he held until his promotion in 
the present month. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


F. T. Hatch, chief engineer maintenance of way of the 
Pennsylvania Lines, St. Louis System, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, remains with the corporation as consulting en- 
gineer and he will have charge of valuation, with office at St. 


Louis. 


